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Abstract 


The Epistemological Relationship between Culture and 
Embodiment: Ethics and Christian Religious Education in a 
Plural World 

by Jeffrey Clarke Brockman 

Pluralism, defined as the social reality of heterogeneity 
and diversity, presents a significant epistemological crisis 
for philosophers, ethicists, and theological educators, 
because the awareness of diversity has led to a realization of 
the contextual nature of all knowledge, which has, in turn, 
led many educators to presume the historical, cultural, and 
linguistic nature of all knowledge. However, this predominant 
model of knowing, which is herein called a cultural-linguistic 
model, creates some problems. It cannot provide a meaningful 
basis for either intellectual discourse or everyday practice 
in a plural world, for at least four reasons: first, because 
culture and language do not, in and of themselves, adequately 
account for all aspects of knowledge or reality; second, 
because cultures create, condone, and continue certain 
cultural evils, such as patriarchy; third, because both moral 
and immoral practices exist within the same culture; and 
fourth, because a multicultural environment makes using the 
category of "culture” problematic. Unless some source of 
knowing not completely determined by cultural and/or 
linguistic factors exists, knowledge assumptions, including 
and especially moral and religious ones, cannot be justified. 

Recognizing the role of the body in the knowing process 
can significantly help educators solve some of the 
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aforementioned problems, because direct somatic experience is 
a source of knowing common to all cultural and linguistic 
contexts. Bodily (somatic) knowing, while often communicated 
via cultural-linguistic means, is not acquired thereby, but 
rather through direct somatic experience. Both of these two 
interrelated types of knowing, therefore, need to be included 
as elements of any adequate epistemology. 

Recognizing direct somatic experience as a source of 
knowledge has significant implications for ethics, in part 
because it can provide a transcultural basis for moral 
reasoning, one relatively independent of culture and language. 
Educationally, direct somatic knowing not only provides a 
source for correcting the distorted aspects of a tradition or 
culture, but also allows for the reclamation of tradition- 
based learning methods by recognizing an element of the 
knowing process common to all historical periods. In 
addition, direct somatic knowledge provides a basis for making 
claims about the essential content of Christianity. 
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CHAPTER 1 

Introduction: The Educational Crisis 
of the Plural World 

To repeat, the crisis of liberal 
education is a reflection of a crisis at 
the peaks of learning, an incoherence and 
incompatibility among the first 
principles with which we interpret the 
world.... But...the crisis consists not 
so much in this incoherence but in our 
incapacity to discuss or even recognize 
it. 


Allan Bloom, 
The Closing of the American Mind 

Formulation of the Proble m 

Outside the gates of an American school, a Turkish boy is 
severely beating his sister, because she had been flirting 
with boys. In Turkish culture, a strong value is placed on a 
girl's honor, so her brother is merely putting into effect the 
norms of their culture. What, if anything, should the teacher 
at the school do? 1 On the one hand, granting a certain 
measure of respect regarding cultural differences, perhaps the 
teacher should not intervene; on the other hand, the beating 
will presumably have harmful effects, regardless of cultural 


This example is taken from Brian Bullivant, "Culture: 
Its Nature and Meaning for Educators,” in Multicultural 
Education , eds. James A. Banks and Cherry A. McGee Banks, 2nd 
ed. (Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 1993), 43. 

1 I am not exploring the issue of whether the harms of 
the beating would outweigh the benefits (I think they would), 
but whether cultural normativeness is an adequate basis for 

(continued...) 
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context, in which case the teacher should intervene. This 
scenario, taken from a textbook on multicultural education, 
exposes the issue of the relationship—especially in a plural 
world--between morality and culture, and, more deeply, between 
epistemology and culture. 

The Philosophical Problems 

As a graduate student in the early and middle 1990s, I 
quickly became aware of the general ethos of the contemporary 
intellectual culture, consisting of a steady diet of multi- 
culturalism, contextualism, and relativism. According to 
Jeffrey Stout, modern humanistic scholarship, which has 
heavily influenced theological education, assumes the 
existence of distinct moral languages, which give rise to a 
multiplicity of moralities.^ Many in the academic community 
assert the nonexistence of truth, claiming only the 
possibility of intrac ontextual consistency in the moral realm. 
At bottom, any knowledge claims or resulting moral claims are 

I 

subjective, because "any knowing is culturally embedded."'' 
From this point of view, what may be right in one culture may 
be wrong in another culture—take, for instance, the beating 
of the Turkish girl. My question, however, is: If the beating 

^( . . .continued) 

morality and epistemology. Further, by "harmful effects" I do 
not mean to imply a direct connection between pain and harm or 
immorality (see further discussion in Chapter 4). 

* Jeffrey Stout, Ethics after Babel (Boston: Beacon 
Press, 1988), x. 

4 Stout, 13-14, 24. 
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would be wrong in American culture, why would it not be wrong 
in Turkish culture? 

Pluralism, defined as the social reality of diversity and 
heterogeneity, presents a significant epistemological crisis 
for philosophers, ethicists, and Christian religious 
educators, because the awareness of diversity has led to a 
realization of the contextual nature of all knowledge.' As 
contemporary philosopher Mark Johnson describes the situation, 
"knowledge is always a contextually dependent matter...and 
criteria of rationality are ineliminably evaluative and 
dependent on our purposes and interests."^ The recognition 
of the contextual nature of all knowledge has led many 
educators to presume the historical, cultural, and linguistic 
nature of all knowledge, even to presume the irreducibility of 
knowledge claims across historical, cultural and linguistic 
boundaries. According to this viewpoint, moral beliefs are 


^ In the contemporary academic world, the term pluralism 
is used in a confusing plurality of ways. Drawing from Thomas 
Green, John Westerhoff notes the existence of two categories 
of pluralism. See John Westerhoff, "Fashioning Christians in 
our Day," in Schooling Christians , eds. Stanley Hauerwas and 
John Westerhoff (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans Publishing, 1990), 
263-64. Pluralism may be viewed either as a social reality or 
as an ideal. As a reality, pluralism is the ethnic, cultural, 
and religious heterogeneity and diversity existing within and 
among societies. The reality cf pluralism is incontestable. 
As an ideal, pluralism encourages (not merely tolerates) 
diversity of opinion and practice in all matters. When 
pluralism is viewed as an ideal, the nature of truth is 
determined contextually; no race, culture, or religion 
possesses "the truth." In this dissertation, pluralism is 
understood to be a reality, not an ideal. 

® Mark Johnson, The Body in the Mind (Chicago: Univ. of 
Chicago Press, 1987), xiii. 
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passed down through culture "as if they are founded on 

-T 

resolutions of the group [culture] to act in certain ways."' 

However, this predominant model of knowing, which is herein 

0 

called cultural-linguistic, creates some problems. 

Cultures themselves teach the superiority of certain 
races, and cultural ideologies justify sweltering oppression. 
Social realities such as oppression, slavery, and genital 
mutilation are what Nel Noddings refers to as cultural evils, 
of which patriarchy is also an example, because during 
particular times in history the practice of patriarchy was 
justified in the name of culture.' Noddings distinguishes 
cultural evils from natural evils and moral evils. Natural 
evils are harmful events occurring within nature, such as 
earthquakes, typhoons, and hurricanes. Moral evil, or real 
evil, is when "some agent causes such pain or fails to 
alleviate it when he or she is clearly in a position to do 
so." 1 ® A cultural evil, then, is a culturally sanctioned 
moral evil. Noddings’s recognition of culture as a bearer of 
evil certainly casts doubt upon the efficacy of culture as a 

7 David B. Wong, Moral Relativity (Berkeley: Univ. of 
California Press, 1984), 23. 

8 A cultural-linguistic model of epistemology is an 
example of a contextual model of knowing. See Chapter 2 for 
a complete discussion of the contextual model, which is there 
juxtaposed against foundational models. 

8 Nel Noddings, Women and Evil (Berkeley: Univ. of 
California Press, 1989), 104. 

1(1 Noddings, 99. 
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source of authority. 

The root cause of the confusion regarding culture as a 
source of authority is, I argue, limited assumptions about 
knowledge and reality. The assumption of the historical, 
cultural, and linguistic nature of knowledge coupled with the 
tendency to view reality as through and through socially 
constructed has been the result of the failure of the 
intellectual culture to deal adequately with fundamental 
philosophical issues. The denial of dimensions of the knowing 
process common to all cultures and of an external given 
reality is just that: denial. To paraphrase Allan Bloom, 
assumptions about the historical nature of knowledge and of 
cultural relativism have served as a means to avoid testing 
our own prejudices. 11 

At this point, some delineation of the term culture is 
necessary. While it has typically been understood to be a 
group's heritage or tradition, certain multicultural educators 
prefer a more dynamic definition of culture, according to 

which culture is understood to be a subgroup's design for 

1 2 

adapting to, and surviving in, its environment. Whichever 
way we define culture, it is important to recognize, 
especially regarding the issues addressed herein, the plethora 

11 Allan Bloom, The Closing of the American Mind (New 
York: Simon and Schuster, 1987), 40. 

12 Bullivant, 29. The proponents of tradition-based 
theories, such as Alasdair MacIntyre, would, I suspect, push 
for a more dynamic understanding of tradition as well. 
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of subcultural influences upon any group or individual. For 
instance, I am Caucasian, not African-American or Latino; I am 
a white male as opposed to a white female; I am southern 
versus western; I am Western not Eastern; I am formally 
educated as opposed to informally educated; I ami a Democrat 
who was raised in a Republican family, which makes me very 
different from a Democrat who was raised in a Democratic 
family. All of these realms—skin color, geographic location, 
age, gender, socioeconomic status, education, political past, 
and political present—represent various subcultures through 
which any one person's or group's identity is influenced. 
Speaking of the knowledge or moral system of a particular 
culture, then, is very difficult because of the many 
subcultural influences upon it. Furthermore, an increasingly 
multicultural environment makes using culture as a source of 
authority even more problematic, because we are left asking: 
Upon whose cultural norms do we structure a multicultural 
society? 

To summarize up to this point: A cultural-linguistic 
model of epistemology cannot provide a meaningful basis for 
either intellectual discourse or everyday practice in a plural 
world, for at least four reasons: first, because culture and 
language do not, in and of themselves, adequately account for 
all aspects of either reality or knowledge; second, because 
cultures create, condone, and continue certain cultural evils, 
such as patriarchy and slavery; third, because both moral and 
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immoral practices exist within the same culture or tradition; 
and fourth, because a multicultural environment makes using 
the category of culture problematic. 

Unless some source of knowledge not completely determined 
by cultural and/or linguistic factors exists, knowledge 
assumptions, including and especially moral and religious 
ones, cannot be justified. In this dissertation, I attempt to 
argue for the necessity of certain theoretical presumptions-- 
such as an element of knowing common to all cultures and a 
given element of reality to which things correspond—for 
making practical moral claims, such the critiques of 
partiarchy and oppression. If there is no such noncultural or 
even universal element of knowing, then upon what are we 
basing the ethics and theology we are teaching? For instance: 
How do liberation theologians know the immorality of their 
oppression? How do feminist theologians know the immorality 
of their oppression? 

The Educational Problems 

The educational confusion caused by the tendency to view 
all knowledge as conditioned by history, culture, and language 
are enormous, having their roots in basic philosophical 
misunderstandings. In fact, limited assumptions about 
knowledge and reality, although not specifically mentioned oy 
Bloom in the opening epigram, are, I argue, what results in 
the incoherence and incompatibility of which he speaks when 
referring to the "first principles" with which we interpret 
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the world. 13 In short, limited assumptions in these areas are 
the root cause of the educational problems addressed herein. 

The presumption of the historical, cultural, and 
linguistic nature of knowledge can imply the inability of one 
culture or group to learn from another culture or group, 
especially when all of reality is presumed to be culturally 
and linguistically constructed and, therefore, as irreducible 
and untranslatable into other cultural and linguistic systems. 
Taken to their practical conclusions, these assumptions about 
knowledge and reality create significant educational problems. 
For instance, if knowledge is completely irreducible across 
historical, cultural, and linguistic boundaries, then we could 
not learn from other cultures, traditions, or the past. The 
"wheel" would have to be reinvented in every educational 
setting. 

A complete emphasis on tradition, according to which 
knowledge never becomes more than what Mary Field Belenky and 
her coauthors refer to as received knowledge (that is, the 
knower passively accepts the teachings of a culture or a 
tradition), 14 provides no basis for the contemporary social 
critique of those elements of a tradition deemed to be evil or 
harmful. The existence of certain cultural evils (for 
example, patriarchy) within a particular tradition has. 


13 Bloom, 346. 

14 Mary Field Belenky, et al.. Women's Ways of Knowing 
(New York: Basic Books, 1986), 35-51. 
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unfortunately, created a temptation to reject tradition, in 
toto, as a source of authority.^ This reaction against 
tradition and authority has deep roots. In the last half of 
the twentieth century, the cultures of North America and 
Western Europe "have witnessed an almost unparalleled assault 
on all forms of established tradition and authority." In the 
aftermath of the 1960s in the United States, there has been a 
"pervasive disillusionment with the symbols, myths, social 
values, and institutions that had provided order and stability 
for earlier generations."^ 

While the emphasis on experience does provide a source of 
authority for the critique of culture and tradition, the 
complete rejection of tradition as a source of authority would 
be tantamount to rejecting any form of socialization or 
enculturation. As I argue in Chapter 5, the problem is not 
with tradition per se or with enculturation models of 
education, but rather with particular distortions of the 
content of the Christian tradition. 

To summarize: If, as modern humanistic scholarship 
generally assumes, there is no direct, experiential foundation 
for knowledge (see definition and explication of 

^ See, for instance, Susan Moller Okin, Justice, Gender, 
and the Family (New York: Basic Books, 1989); and Sharon 
Welch, Communities of Resistance and Solidarity (New York: 
Orb is Books, 1985), and A Feminist Ethic of Risk (Minneapolis: 
Fortress Press, 1990). 

^ George Stroup, "Narrative Theology," in A New Handbook 
for Christian Theology , eds. Donald W. Musser and Joseph L. 
Price (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1992), 324. 
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foundationalism in Chapter 2), and if a cultural-linguistic 
model of epistemology is susceptible to all of the problems 
outlined above, then upon what basis do educators justify 
knowledge statements, especially moral and religious ones? At 
least one such foundation for knowledge exists, I believe, 
although philosophical epistemology has yet to develop fully 
its implications. 

Thesis and Development of the Argument 

... it may be in the cultural 
particularities of people—in their 
oddities—that some of the most 
instructive revelations of what it is to 
be generically human are to be found... 

Clifford Geertz, 
The Interpretation of Cultures 

Recognizing the role of the body in the knowing process 
can significantly help philosophers, ethicists, and Christian 
religious educators solve some of the aforementioned 
educational problems inherent within a plural world. Even 
given the contextual nature of all knowledge, the body is a 
source of knowing common to all contexts, a fact allowing us 
to overcome the inherent complications of the contextual 
nature of knowledge. For instance, when the Turkish school 
girl is beaten she feels dysphoric sensations in her body 
despite the cultural sanctioning of her brother's behavior. 
Her brother may think he is justified and, cognitively, she 
too may accept his actions as justified. Nevertheless, the 
girl knows somatically the abusive and harmful nature of her 
brother's behavior; such an important source of knowing should 
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not be ignored in the academic dialogue. 

Bodily (somatic) knowing, although often communicated via 
cultural-linguistic means, is not acquired thereby, but rather 
is directly experienced. Some of the limitations of cultural- 
linguistic models of knowing arise, I argue, because the 
cultural and linguistic dimensions of knowing have been 
abstracted from the more fundamental, direct (for example, 
somatic) dimensions of the knowing process. According to a 
cultural-linguistic model of epistemology, knowledge is 
created and communicated exclusively through culture and 
language, which generally involves the assumption of the 
irreducibility of knowledge claims across cultural and 
linguistic boundaries. 

The relationship between the cultural-linguistic and the 
somatic dimensions of knowing, which can be represented by 
what I call the "earth metaphor," is analogous to the 
relationship between the earth and those things rising up from 
the earth—for instance, the trees. These two dimensions of 
knowing are interrelated, with the trees representing the 
cultural-linguistic dimensions and the earth representing the 
somatic ones, each growing into and out of the other. These 
two dimensions of knowing, like the tree and the earth, can be 
distinguished from each other but cannot normally be 
dichotomized or separated from each other. On the one hand, 
the trunk of the tree, extending up into the branches and 
leaves, represents the body's influence "up through" culture 
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and language. The roots of the tree, on the other hand, 
represent the influence of culture and language in human 
biological evolution.^ We can carry the earth metaphor ever 
further. Just as there are many different types of trees 
growing out of the same earth, the are many different types of 
cultures arising out of basically similar human bodies. 

Direct somatic experience, however, does not require 

culture or language; just as there are places where the earth 

exists without trees, there are rare and tragic cases, as 

discussed in Chapter 3, where human beings exist removed from 

1 R 

significant cultural and linguistic influences. The 

relevant question, I argue, is not whether such beings are 
human or not (as has often been debated), but whether or not 
they have the capacity to know; and if, as I argue, they do, 
then the question becomes: By what means do they know? 

Childbirth presents a helpful illustration for 
understanding the distinction between the cultural-linguistic 
and the somatic dimensions of knowing. Envision a woman, who 
presumably would have gathered some knowledge about the birth 
process, considering having her first child. At the very 
least, she would have been influenced by some cultural 

11 As Clifford Geertz has pointed out, human biological 
evolution was not complete when cultures began to come into 
existence and, therefore, culture (to some degree) influences 
human evolution. See Geertz, The Interpretation of Cultures 
(New York: BasicBooks, 1973). 

1 R 

In these cases, mental knowing is present, even though 
the cultural and linguistic dimensions of knowing are nearly 
absent. 
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knowledge regarding the birth process. Learning received from 
the woman's peers (or from her culture) about the process of 
childbirth represents a cultural-linguistic type of knowledge, 
because it is passed along from other persons or from her 
culture. But when a woman experiences pregnancy and then 
gives birth to her own baby, her knowledge about childbirth is 
qualitatively different from what it was before. The woman 
now has somatic knowledge of childbirth. 

Cultural-linguistic and somatic ways of knowing are not 
always fully distinguishable. For example, a culture's 
understanding of childbirth has been informed by the previous 
bodily experiences of those women in the culture who have 
already given birth.^ Their bodily experiences, and 
therefore their somatic knowledge, will be shaped, at least to 
a small degree, by the cultural-linguistic knowledge. 
Although these two dimensions of knowing are interrelated, the 
somatic dimensions of knowing are more fundamental, the 
cultural-linguistic dimensions being rooted therein, much as 
a tree is rooted in the earth. 

At this point, a fundamental distinction needs to be made 
within the relationship between the cultural-linguistic and 
the somatic dimensions of knowing. In certain knowing 
situations, the role of somatic knowing is more primary, 
whereas in certain others, the role of cultural-linguistic 

^ In the same way, the various Christian traditions have 
been informed by the experiences of persons of faith, a topic 
discussed in Chapter 5. 
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knowing is more primary. For instance, knowing the sensations 
involved in receiving a massage is predominantly somatic, 
whereas the accumulated knowledge about the role of women in 
a particular culture is primarily cultural-linguistic. There 
are, of course, cultural differences between, for instance, 
Swedish and Japanese massage, and there is some knowledge to 
be gained, for instance, by observing the bodily gestures of 
one sex toward the other; but these types of knowing are not 
predominant in these respective knowing situations. 

Embodied human nature, although somewhat influenced by 
culture, provides an element common to all cultural systems in 
all epochs. While a purely cultural-linguistic model of 
epistemology leaves us with the vertigo of relativity, 
recognizing the somatic elements of knowing gives us some 
basis for transcending the quagmire of complete relativism, 
because the body would serve as a vital epistemological ground 
for moral and religious knowing. In making these arguments, 
however, I am not attempting to supplant cultural and 
linguistic ways of knowing, but rather to recognize their 
separation from, and rootedness in, more direct ways of 
knowing. As Maxine Sheets-Johnstone points out in Giving the 
Body Its Due , cultural histories inform our lives, but, as she 
also points out, "something far deeper than culture also 
informs our lives." As the subject of her book indicates. 
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Sheets-Johnstone is referring to the body.^® These two 
dimensions of the knowing process are interrelated, but the 
abstraction of the cultural and linguistic from the somatic 
dimensions of knowing has limited many epistemological 
theories. 

Challenging an Intellectual Ideal 

... and it occurred to me that there was 
no difference between men, in 
intelligence or race, so profound as the 
difference between the sick and the well. 

F. Scott Fitzgerald, 
The Great Gatsby 

In presenting the topical matter of this dissertation, I 
have become aware of a need to state, up front and matter of 
factly, the philosophical and ethical presuppositions being 
challenged herein, because the fundamental nature of the 
suppositions under scrutiny could lead to a misunderstanding 
of my thesis, with counterarguments to my argument using the 
very presuppositions under question. I hope to make the 
matter more clear by presenting, in summary form, the 
presuppositions under critique, which are as follows: 

1. The sufficiency of culture and language as a basis for 
epistemology, morality, and theological education; in short, 
the sufficiency of culture as a source of authority. 

2. The sufficiency of social construction models (for 


Maxine Sheets-Johnstone, "Charting the 
Interdisciplinary Course," in Giving the Body Its Due , ed. 
Maxine Sheets-Johnstone (Albany: State Univ. of New York 
Press, 1992), 12. 
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example, cultural-linguistic) for understanding the entirety 
of reality. 

3. The tendency to consider the distinctions between 
differing cultures and languages to be ultimate. 

4. The near complete rejection of anything having to do 
with universality, especially within ethics. 

The reason why these distinctions have been understood to 
be ultimate (point 3), I argue, is because the critiques 
espoused by historicism, deconstruction, and pluralism are 
themselves based on limited views of both epistemology and 
ontology (the first principles with which one interprets the 
world). When one views culture and language as sufficient 
bases for epistemology (point 1) and ontology (point 2), one 
would naturally presume the ultimacy of distinctions between 
cultures and languages (point 3). However, when the body, in 
addition to culture and language, is recognized as a source of 
knowing, these distinctions are seen as significant (but not 
ultimate), because all human knowing, regardless of cultural 
or linguistic context, has somatic dimensions. 

An example will help to clarify my challenge to the above 
suppositions. Rosemary Radford Ruether, in discussing 
particularity, universalism, and religious truth, makes the 
following claim: "'Ethical universalism' is a culturally- 
specific creation of a particular group of West Europeans and 
Americans who were the heirs of Christianity and Greek 
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philosophy."^ Obviously, and as Ruether recognizes, all 
knowledge arises out of a particular context. This reality, 
however, has been taken to imply the complete conditionality 
(and, therefore, the complete irreducibility) of knowledge 
across historical, cultural, and linguistic boundaries'-, as is 
evidenced by the welter of statements going something like, 
"you are merely imposing a Western concept on a non-Western 
culture." According to a contextual theory, because ethical 
universalism comes from a specific cultural context, it cannot 
have any validity beyond that context (and if reality consists 
solely of language and culture, then such an assumption is 
valid). However, if we recognize the somatic dimensions of 
the knowing process, then there is another variable in the 
discussions about context, knowledge, and truth. 

If, as Jerry Gill argues (see Chapter 3), all knowing is 
an embodied activity, taking place as the knowing subject 
dances with the known object, and if this dance takes place as 
human bodies interact with each other and with their 
respective environments, then the way we argue about matters 
of context, knowledge, and truth changes significantly. 
Because the body exists as a source of knowing in all cultural 
contexts, it seems problematic to reject, a priori, ethical 
universalism, at least only because of its culturaily-specific 

^ Rosemary Radford Ruether, "Feminism and Jewish- 
Christian Dialogue, " in The Myth of Christian Uniqueness , eds. 
John Hick and Paul F. Knitter (Maryknoll: Orbis Books, 1987), 
142. 
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nature. Knowledge suppositions about ethical universals are 
formulated as human bodies interact with other human bodies, 
and their respective environments, so that ethical 
universalism derives from human experience, not out of thin 
(West European or North American) air. Because the body is 
common to all cultural contexts, and because all knowledge 
arises from the interaction between human bodies and specific 
contexts, there is some basis for proposing the relevance of 
ethical universalism beyond the cultural confines from which 
it arose. Interestingly, many who tend to reject any type of 
universalism in theory, often presuppose it in practice. For 
instance, what is the critique of patriarchy or the critique 
of oppression, if not ethical universalism under another name? 

In fact, as part of my argument, I use some prominent 
ethical claims, such as the wrongness of patriarchy and 
oppression, in order to argue for the necessity—for which 
David Griffin argues persuasively (see Chapter 2)—of certain 
philosophical assumptions tending to be associated with 
Western philosophers, such as the existence of, and the 
universal human presupposing of, an external reality, as well 
as the necessity of some correspondence to this reality for 
making any credible moral or religious statement. 
Interestingly, however, as pointed out in Chapter 2, very few 
intellectuals affirm truth as correspondence to an external 
reality. In fact, many contemporary intellectuals assert the 
culturally contextual basis of the moral claims against 
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patriarchy and oppression. However, as I have begun to 
indicate above, cultural context will not hold up as a source 
of authority for making moral claims. Therefore, we need some 

noncultural basis upon which to build knowledge, especially 

72 

moral and religious knowledge. 

Overview of the Argument 

The argument of this dissertation is developed in five 
chapters, the first of which introduces the formulation of the 
problem, states the thesis, provides an overview of the 
argument, and explores some of the major assumptions being 
challenged herein. In Chapter 2, some basic philosophical 
issues (such as the nature of reality and of knowledge) and 
the contextual model of George Lindbeck are examined. In 
Chapter 3, the somatic epistemology of Jerry Gill and two case 
studies of feral children, who were raised removed from 
significant cultural and linguistic influences, are examined. 
In Chapter 4, the moral implications of the somatic dimensions 
of the knowing process are examined, primarily through the 
ideas of Gill and John Kekes. Some attention is also given to 


22 While I am arguing for the necessity of a noncultural 
basis for making knowledge claims, such a basis does not 
necessarily need to be universal. However, even though we do 
not necessarily need a universal basis (we merely need a non¬ 
cultural one) for knowledge, such a basis may exist given the 
human body. The academic community finds itself between the 
rock of needing a noncultural basis for moral knowledge and 
the hard place of assuming the culturally contextual nature of 
all knowledge. The latter is, of course, true, but with the 
body we have a source of knowledge common to all cultural 
contexts, thereby allowing us to get beyond the implications 
and confines of the contextual nature of knowledge. 
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how the body might function as transcultural basis for moral 
reasoning. In Chapter 5, the educational implications of the 
somatic dimensions of knowing are examined, wherein I argue 
for the necessity of engaging in a reformulation of the 
content of Christian religious education. 

Other Critical Issues 

At this point, some understanding of the term embodiment 
is required. Embodiment is taken to mean the state of being 
embodied or having a body, which is understood to be the 
physical structure of an organism, either human or animal. In 
the field of anthropology there is much dialogue about 
embodiment, including discussions of the difficulties of 
defining the body as well as of the difficulties of 
articulating the relationship between culture and 
embodiment. 22 Accordingly, I do not wish to imply the 
equivalence of embodiment and biology, as if the body were "a 
fixed material entity subject to the empirical rules of 
biological science, existing prior to the mutability and flux 
of cultural change...." 2 * Nevertheless, while recognizing the 
somewhat indeterminate nature of embodiment, I argue for the 
comparable effects (on all human bodies) of certain actions, 
such as the beating of a child. Although culture does 

22 Thomas Csordas, introduction to Embodiment and 
Experience: The Existential Ground of Culture and Experience , 
ed. Thomas Csordas (Cambridge: Cambridge Univ. Press, 1994), 
1 . 

2 * Csordas, 1. 
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influence embodiment, the effect is not significant enough to 
produce a culture in which the beating of a child would be 
perceived, by the victim's body (and, perhaps less so, 
psyche), as other than dysphoric. 

Body, Mind, and Culture 

Although I am primarily concerned, for purposes of this 
dissertation, with the relationship between embodiment and 
culture, some attention to the relationship between the body 
and the mind is necessary, even though a full discussion of 
this complicated issue is beyond the scope of this 
dissertation. 25 Furthermore, because both the mind and 
culture are examined in light of their relationship with the 
body, some attention to the similarities and differences 
between the mind and culture is also necessary. The mind-body 
issue is discussed first, followed by discussions of the 
relations between the mind and culture, and between culture 
and embodiment. 

In general, the mind and the body cannot be separated, 
because most bodily knowing involves the mind, and most mental 
knowing involves the body. Yet some degree of autonomy for 
both the mind and the body must be recognized. For example, 
if a soldier were to lose his legs in a war, he would still 
have a mind, even if his mind might be slightly less 
perceptive because of the reduced bodily surface area from 

25 For a much fuller discussion of the mind-body relation, 
see David Ray Griffin, Unsnarling the World-Knot (Berkeley: 
Univ. of California Press, 1997). 
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which he could receive sensory perception. The mind, also, is 
in some ways autonomous from the body, the needs of which may 
be ignored, for example, for the sake of dieting. Thus for 
humans at least, the mind exists for purposes—such as 
cognition, the development of language, and ethical 
reflection—in addition to serving the needs of the body.^ 
Nevertheless, mental knowledge, when abstracted from its 
bodily basis, is subject to distortion by cultural ideology; 
therefore, somatic ways of knowing should be a sounding board 
for assessing the efficacy of cultural ideologies and human 
behavior. 

Even though certain types of knowing are primarily mental 
and others are primarily somatic, we must always keep in mind 
the near inextricability of the mind and the body. In fact, 
the term "somatic-mental" could be substituted for "somatic" 
when it appears in this dissertation, although I have chosen 
to use the latter in order to underscore its omission from 
epistemological discussion.^ When one reads "somatic 
knowledge" in this dissertation, the reference is to primarily 
somatic (as opposed to primarily mental) knowledge. For 
example, the Turkish girl's knowledge of the pain of her 

^ For a fuller discussion of the mental differences 
between humans and animals, see John Cobb, The Structure of 
Christian Existence (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1967), esp. 
24-34. 

^ See "A Critique of Western Epistemology" in Chapter 3, 
where Jerry Gill's thought, which details the primarily mental 
(as opposed to somatic) emphasis of epistemological 
discussions, is explicated. 
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beating is primarily somatic, because she likely has not had 
the freedom of thought to reflect ethically about her 
situation. Under no circumstances, however, should somatic 
knowing be understood to exclude the mind. Again, the 
distinction drawn herein is between somatic (-mental) ways of 
knowing, which generally involve direct experience, and 
cultural-linguistic ways of knowing, which generally involve 
received knowledge. 

Regarding the relationship between culture and the mind: 
Is culture the social equivalent of the mind? Although a 
complete answer to this question is beyond the scope of this 
dissertation, some tentative analysis seems necessary. As I 
under stand reality, persons would have a mind even if they 
were, as are many feral children, reared in total isolation 
from culture and language. The mind, then, seems to be more 
fundamental them either culture or language, which presuppose 
a mind, in the sense of a unified experience. For example, we 
might speak of dogs and cats as having some form, albeit less 
developed, of what humans consider to be a mind, whereas we 
generally would not speak of them as having culture or 
language. While there is some overlap between the body/mind 
problem and body/culture problem, they are not identical, 
because bodies and minds existed prior to the development of 
culture and language. 

The debate about the relationship between the body and 
culture continues to be addressed by anthropologists, 
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especially medical anthropologists. Because none of the 
formal anthropological definitions of culture have seriously 
considered the embodied basis of culture, Thomas Csordas asks 
why we should not use human embodiment as the starting point 
"for rethinking the nature of culture?"^ In other words, 
instead of beginning with culture as a starting point and 
defining the body in cultural terms, Csordas asks, why not 
change this ordering, thereby letting the body be the starting 
point, defining culture in terms of the body? 

Csordas discusses the different approaches to the 
relationship between the body and culture taken by Mark 
Johnson and Naomi Quinn. Johnson, in The Body in the Mind , 
suggests a relationship wherein the body is "taken up" into 
culture, becoming the "body in the mind," without an emphasis 
on the reciprocal ways in which one can speak of "the mind in 
the body." Quinn, on the other hand, criticizes the view 
taken by Johnson, because, in her view, culture takes priority 
over the body. Unconvinced by either Johnson or Quinn, 
Csordas criticizes the dualistic nature of both arguments, 
following Merleau-Ponty in presuming a reciprocal relationship 
between the body and culture.^ In fact, however, the intent 
of Csordas' proposal is not really the inversion, but rather 
the integration, of the relationship between embodiment and 
culture. My intent, as evidenced by the following "earth 

Csordas, 6. 

^ Csordas, 20, n. 2. 
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metaphor" describing the relationship between cultural- 
linguistic and somatic (-mental) ways of knowing, is a similar 
reciprocity in relationship, although, as the earth metaphor 
implies, the relationship between the body and culture is not 
completely symmetrical—the somatic dimensions of the knowing 
process, because they are direct, are more fundamental than 
the cultural-linguistic dimensions. 

Having discussed certain aspects of humanity—such as 
embodiment, culture, and language—how can we understand the 
relationships among these different dimensions? Clifford 
Geertz notes the predominance, in understanding the 
relationship between biology and social relations, of what is 
called the stratiographical method, according to which a human 
being is a composite of levels consisting of biology, 
psychology, sociology, and culture. 30 Each of these levels, 
beginning with biology, is superimposed upon those beneath it 
as well as underpinning those above it. A similar "levels" 
approach is assumed for the purposes of this dissertation, 
primarily because such a view, I argue, accurately reflects 
the observed facts of human experience, with mental and 
somatic ways of knowing being more fundamental than cultural 
and linguistic ways of knowing. 

Human persons share both similarity and difference, with 
the significant similarities deriving from the deeper levels 
of human existence (such as biology and psychology) and the 

30 Geertz, 37. 
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significant difference deriving from the more surface levels 

of human existence (such as culture and language). 

Analogically, these interrelations can be viewed on a 

triangle, with the somatic and mental dimensions being at the 

bottom of the triangle and the cultural and linguistic 

dimensions being at the top. As the earth metaphor implies, 

however, these different levels are not simply stacked upon 

each other but are interrelated. 

The Importance of Embodiment 

Only dogmatic assurance that thought is 
culture-bound, that there is no nature, 
is what makes our educators so certain 
that the only way to escape the 
limitations of our time and place is to 
study other cultures. 

Allan Bloom, 
The Closing of the American Mind 

The somatic dimensions of the knowing process are 
important for several reasons. First, epistemology takes on 
a heightened significance within a world of pluralism, which 
can be gauged by the breadth of the contexts in which the body 
is discussed. For instance, the feminist community has 
written extensively on the body, epistemology, and morality.^ 1 
The subject matter of this dissertation, then, can be in a 
meaningful dialogue with the feminist community regarding 
epistemology and embodiment. Additionally, the Womanist 

^ See, for instance, Elisabeth Moltmann-Wendel, I am Mv 
Body (New York: Continuum, 1995); Lorraine Code, What Can She 
Know? (Ithaca: Cornell Univ. Press, 1991); and Nel Noddings, 
Women and Evil. 
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community, as represented by Emilie Townes and Katie Cannon, 

is concerned with the pain and suffering of oppressed 

persons.^ Such suffering is, I argue, known through somatic 

means. Cheryl Townsend Gilkes's work on cultural humiliation 

describes how the beauty norms of the dominant culture 

negatively affect the self esteem of African-American women. 

Gilkes also notes the "sordid history of African-American 

women and the exploitation of [their] bodies...." A somatic 

element within epistemology offers a strong basis for the 

rejection of physical pain and suffering as well as 

3d 

psychological pain and suffering. 

Furthermore, including somatic ways of knowing within 
epistemology would provide a basis for critiquing what Nel 
Noddings refers to as cultural evils (patriarchy being her 
primary example).^ 5 Obviously, Noddings and other feminists 
are not condoning such practices in the name of culture, but 
rather are condemning such practices because of the physical 
and psychological evils inflicted upon women's bodies by the 

V 

Emilie Townes, Womanist Justice, Womanist Hope 
(Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1993); and Katie Cannon, Black 
Womanist Ethics (Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1988). 

^ Cheryl Townsend Gilkes, "The 'Loves' and 'Troubles' of 
African-American Women's Bodies," in A Troubling in My Soul , 
ed. Emilie M. Townes (Maryknoll: Orbis Books, 1993), 232-47. 
The quotation is from page 246. 

^ See Chapter 4, where Dorothee Soelle's work further 
explicates the relations between physical, psychological, and 
social suffering. 

Noddings, 104. 
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implementation of these cultural ideologies. In this way, the 
somatic element of epistemology offers something to every 
person, in every culture, in every epoch, simply because human 
existence is embodied. 

Second, because the body has generally not been 
emphasized as a source of knowing, awareness of it 
significantly broadens the scope of epistemology. In other 
fields, especially anthropology, the body has emerged as an 
extremely important topic, most likely because of the endemic 
destabilizing impact of the postmodern condition. But the 
move toward the body is not merely in the field of 
anthropology; according to Csordas, "interdisciplinary 
cultural studies, feminist theory, literary criticism, 

history, comparative religion, philosophy, sociology, and 

17 

psychology are all implicated in the move toward the body." 
Thus the implications of the body in academic spheres—not to 
mention "its critical and pragmatic implications for world 
civilization"—are indeed monumental. As Csordas says, the 
emergence of the body in critical scholarship provides a 
decisive opportunity to "reformulate theories of culture, 
self, and experience, with the body at the center of 
analysis. 0 As important as the body is in all these 
aforementioned subject areas, it is perhaps doubly important 

^ Csordas, xi. 

Csordas, 1. 

^ Csordas, 4. 
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in the field of epistemology, because issues of knowing are 
involved in all of the above mentioned disciplines. 

Third, this topic is important because the body can serve 
as a source of knowing common to all cultural systems, thereby 
providing a significant basis for a cross-cultural ethics, as 
well as allowing for some adjudication between conflicting 
moral claims. In addition, a somatic criterion allows for a 
strong refutation of relativism and, as a corollary, provides 
a basis for exploring questions regarding the epistemological 
relationships between culture and embodiment. Finally, once 
we have recognized somatic ways of knowing, which provide a 
firmer foundation for epistemology than the one provided by a 
cultural-linguistic model, we will have some basis for 
teaching in a plural world. 

The role of the body in the knowing process has been 
partially developed by a few philosophers, such as Maurice 
Merleau-Ponty, Michael Polanyi, and Jerry Gill, but this 
philosophical perspective is not yet well known. Furthermore, 
the implications of the role of the body for moral and 
religious education remain largely unexplored. The inclusion 
of the body in the knowing process, I argue, provides a 
stronger epistemological basis for morality and theology than 
a cultural-linguistic model divorced from the body. 
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CHAPTER 2 

Philosophical Issues Relating to Epistemology 

We do not think of the ordinary person as 
preoccupied with difficult and profound 
questions as: What is truth? What is 
authority? To whom do I listen? What 
counts for me as evidence? How do I know 
what I know? Yet...[these questions] 
affect our definitions of ourselves, the 
way we interact with others, our public 
and private personae, our sense of 
control over life events, our views of 
teaching and learning, and our 
conceptions of morality. 


Belenky et al.. 
Women 's Ways of Knowing 

Philosophical Prolegomena 

As Belenky and her coauthors point out, ordinary persons 
must concern themselves with some fundamental philosophical 
issues regarding reality, knowledge, truth, and authority, 
because presuppositions about these issues directly influence 
moral theory as well as theories about teaching and learning. 
Furthermore, as Thomas Hosinski points out, both the content 
and the methodology of theology are "deeply influenced by the 
theologian's epistemological position." 1 Although a detailed 
analysis of the literature in each of these philosophical 
areas is beyond the scope of this chapter, they must be 


1 Thomas Hosinski, "Epistemology," in A New Handbook for 
Christian Theology , 150. 
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addressed briefly, because they are fundamental to, and prior 
to, issues of morality, teaching, and learning. In this 
chapter, reality, theories of truth, and theories of knowledge 
are discussed. 

The Nature of Reality (Ontology) 

Truth or reality is avoided when it is 
painful. 


M. Scott Peck, 
The Road Less Traveled 

In discussing the nature of reality, John B. Cobb, Jr. 
distinguishes between the assumptions of early modernism, 
which began with the Reformation and the scientific movement, 
and the assumptions of late modernism (sometimes referred to 
as postmodernism), which began with the critique of reason by 
Hume and Kant. 2 Early modern philosophers assumed the 
existence of an external (or given aspect of) reality, to 
which propositions either corresponded or failed to 
correspond. In other words, the existence of something 
beyond, and prior to, human constructions of reality was taken 
for granted. The turn to postmodernity, however, has not led 
to a deeper interest in these fundamental issues, such as 
nonhuman reality, but rather to a position of "radical 
abandonment of the effort to understand a reality beyond 


2 John B. Cobb, Jr., "Alfred North Whitehead," in 
Founders of Constructive Postmodern Philosophy , eds. David Ray 
Griffin et al. (Albany: State Univ. of New York Press, 1993), 
167. 
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ourselves."^ In fact, "the idea that our propositions 
correspond to some objective reality has been widely declared 
to be a naive error from which sophisticated reflection 
liberates us."* In other words, according to this version of 
postmodernism, we should acknowledge the culturally and 
linguistically constructed nature of the world in which we 
live. While Hume and Kant began this turn against a fuller 
understanding of reality, Nietzsche, Heidegger, and Derrida 
carry "this mood to a still further extreme."^ 

The focus on knowledge, then, has shifted from the view 
according to which the known conditions the knower to one 
according to which knowers construct the known; reality is not 
external or even given, but is socially constructed. 
According to the social construction view, "knowledge is 
conditioned by the particular historical, cultural, economic, 
gender, and racial situation."^ Claims to transcend these 
conditions are viewed not only with suspicion, but often with 
hostility. This shift from the assumption of the existence of 
an external (or given) reality to the denial of it, and then 
to the assumption of the constructed nature of reality, is 
crucial background information to this dissertation. In fact, 
as discussed later, limited assumptions about the nature of 


Cobb, 

"Whitehead," 

169. 

Cobb, 

"Whitehead," 

181-82. 

Cobb, 

"Whitehead," 

169. 

Cobb, 

"Whitehead, " 

182. 
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reality place limiting conditions on understandings of 
morality, learning theory, and even knowledge itself, because 
such assumptions limit what is considered to be knowable. 

Therefore, in order to discuss the nature of human 
knowing, a fundamental distinction needs to be made between an 
individual's or a group's (socially-constructed) reality, 
herein called cultural-linguistic reality, and Reality as such 
(external or given reality). Since the publication of Berger 
and Luckman's The Social Construction of Reality , scholars 
have become more aware of the relationship between human 
(social) knowledge and its context of origin (the socially 
constructed aspect of reality). All social knowledge, of 
course, arises out of a specific social context, but this fact 
does not imply the social construction of all reality. For 
instance, the earth itself is not socially constructed by 
persons, but rather exists apart from human constructions of 
it. Even Berger and Luckman recognize this bipolar nature of 
reality, acknowledging their own nonphilosophical usage of the 
terms "reality" and "knowledge." For Berger and Luckman, 
knowledge is understood as anything considered to be knowledge 
for the "man on the street;" as "whatever passes for 
'knowledge' in a society, regardless of the validity or 

7 

invalidity (by whatever criteria) of such 'knowledge.'" 
Because such an assumption is "likely to enrage the 

7 Peter L. Berger and Thomas Luckman, The Social 
Construction of Reality (Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, Anchor 
Books, 1966), 1, 3. 
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philosopher," Berger and Luckman "immediately disclaim any 

pretension to the effect that sociology has an answer to these 

0 

ancient philosophical preoccupations." 

This restriction of knowledge to its social (that is, 
historical, cultural, and linguistic) dimensions is hugely 
reductionistic, because it provides no significant concern for 
nature or biology or the truly philosophical nature of the 
issues of reality and knowledge. Furthermore, to the extent 
to which the sociological lemmings have followed Berger and 
Luckman while ignoring their huge disclaimer, the "sociology 
of knowledge" and the "social construction of reality," as 
understood by Berger and Luckman, have been largely 
misapplied. Berger and Luckman's disclaimers are the reason 
we must point up the distinction between an individual' s or a 
group's constructed (cultural-linguistic) reality and Reality 
as such. 

Although human perceptions of the earth are socially 
constructed, no one could sanely argue for the socially 
constructed nature of the earth itself, which is part of 
Reality as such. The human body, while somewhat influenced by 
cultural-linguistic reality, is also part of Reality as such, 
being a given element of that reality. The extent to which 
cultural-linguistic reality influences external, physical 
reality is difficult to surmise and must, in large part, 

D 

Berger and Luckman, 1-2. For an expanded discussion of 
this issue, see "The Relationship between Philosophy and the 
Social Sciences" later in this chapter. 
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remain speculative. However, let me make my presumptions 
clear: While cultural-linguistic reality does interact with 
the mental aspects of bodily reality, it does not have much 
influence on the form or function of the human body. In other 
words, culture and language are not so fundamental as to 
significantly change the basic form of the human body. 

In light of these developments, some delineation of my 
own position regarding the nature of reality is necessary. 
While I would grant the cultural and linguistic nature of some 
components of reality, I do not hold to a belief in the 
sufficiency of the cultural and linguistic elements of knowing 
for explaining the entirety of reality. There are, I argue, 
several different interrelated levels of reality, two of which 
are the cultural and linguistic levels. These two levels, 
however, are only the top of the iceberg, being undergirded by 
physical reality, which includes the physical world (for 
example, rocks and trees) and the human body. 

When it comes to understanding reality, both the early 
modernists and the late modernists, I argue, are partially 
correct; not only does an external reality condition the 
knower, but knowers also construct for themselves certain 
aspects of reality. The disregard of an external physical 
reality and the corresponding movement toward understanding 
reality as socially-constructed causes some significant 
theoretical problems for epistemology, ethics, and Christian 
religious education. Recognizing only the socially 
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constructed aspects of reality leads, in theory, to a form of 
what philosophers call solipsism, the doctrine according to 
which we cannot know anything beyond ourselves (or beyond the 
socially-constructed aspects of reality). Because reality is 
both external (given) and socially-constructed, however, both 
of these aspects of reality need to be considered, because 
fundamental assumptions about the nature of reality affect 
one's views of teaching and learning as well as one's 
understanding of morality. 

The Difference between Knowledge and Truth 

The danger [students] have been taught to 
fear from absolutism is not error but 
intolerance. Relativism is necessary to 
openness; and this is the virtue, the 
only virtue, which all primary education 
for more than fifty years has dedicated 
itself to inculcating. 

Allan Bloom, 
The Closing of the American Mind 

Before distinguishing between theories of knowledge and 
theories of truth, we should attempt to define, at least in a 
preliminary way, what it means to "know," as well as to 
understand the fundamental distinction between knowing and 
knowledge. The former, which is discussed in Chapter 3 under 
the heading "Knowing as Dancing," has relational, active, and 
social dimensions. The latter, at least in Western 
philosophy, has generally been distinguished from opinion in 
being understood to be "justified true belief," for which 
Roderick Chisholm sets forth three conditions: When a certain 
person ("p") says a certain propositional belief ("pb") is 
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true, we mean (1) that "p" believes that "pb" is true, (2) 
that "pb" is true, and (3) that "pb" is evident to "p." 5 If 
these three conditions are met, then we have a justified true 
belief (knowledge), rather than merely an opinion. 

Knowing is intimately related to learning, a subject upon 
which recent research on the brain is shedding new light. 
Michael E. Phelps, a biophysicist who directs the Crump 
Institute of Biological Imaging at the U.C.L.A. Medical 
School, says, "Learning is anything that stimulates the brain 
over and over again. It can be playing a musical instrument. 
It can be seizures."*® Thus persons learn as they experience 
their environments, both physical and cultural-linguistic, 
which means, as I argue in Chapter 3, that persons also learn 
as they suffer affliction and pain, both of which are 
important sources in formulating moral and religious theories. 
Interestingly, Dr. Bennett L. Laventhal, an expert on child 
development and psychiatry at the University of Chicago, 
highlights the enormous breakthroughs in developmental 
neurobiology—"there is no longer a boundary between biology, 
psychology, culture, and education. 1,11 

However much culture affects human biology, the effect is 

® Mari Sorri and Jerry Gill, A Post-modern Epistemology 
(Lewiston, N.Y.: Edwin Mellon Press, 1990), 137. Roderick 
Chisholm's work can be found in his Theory of Knowledge (New 
York: Prentice-Hall, 1966). 

*® Robert Lee Hotz, "Deciphering the Miracles of the 
Mind," Los Angeles Times , 13 Oct. 1996, A20. 

11 Hotz, A20. 
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surely not significant enough to discount these new findings 
on the brain, because "during growth and development, the 

feedback between the brain and its environment is so intimate 

1 7 

that the two are essentially inseparable." The ancient 
philosophical question of whether nature or nurture determines 
behavior has been overshadowed by scientific evidence 
chronicling the ways in which the two are interrelated. 
Stanley Greenspan, a psychiatrist at George Washington 
University, says of the relationship between nature and 

1 7 

nurture, "It's not a competition. It's a dance." In other 
words, nurture occurs through nature. At a basic level, then, 
knowing occurs when a person interacts with her environments, 
both physical and cultural-linguistic. 

At least two different levels of knowing need to be 
recognized, however, because knowing childbirth is different 
from knowing how to ride a bike, both of which are different 
from knowing something to be immoral. At a more basic level, 
knowing or learning involves the body interacting with its 
environments, whereas higher levels of learning, such as 
language development and ethical reflection, involve the 
richer dimensions of experience and higher abstractions of 
knowledge. Michael Polanyi's idea of the activity continuum, 
discussed in Chapter 3, provides some help in understanding 
these two basic ways of knowing. According to Polanyi, the 

12 Hotz, A20. 

22 Madeleine Nash, "Fertile Minds," Time . 3 Feb. 1997, 52. 
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activity of knowing is both embodied and conceptual, with the 
more abstract (conceptual) knowledge arising out of, but 
always rooted in, the more fundamental embodied knowledge. 

A theory of knowledge, discussed above, is qualitatively 
different from a theory of truth, discussed below. Both 
foundationalism and coherentism/contextualism, which are 
defined and examined below, are theories of knowledge, in 
particular, theories about how knowledge is justified. 
Theories of the justification of knowledge attempt to answer 
the questions such as: How do we know? Given the 
epistemological focus of this dissertation, I am primarily 
concerned with these theories of knowledge, rather than 
theories of truth. However, because these two types of 
theories are often confused, theories of truth are briefly 
discussed as a means of distinguishing them from theories of 
knowledge. The correspondence theory of truth and the 
coherence theory of truth are examined in general terms, 
whereas a pragmatic theory of truth, often considered to be a 
third type of theory of truth, is examined in a little more 
detail. Theories of truth are addressed before considering 
theories of knowledge. 

Theories of Truth 

If you hold to my teaching, you are 
really my disciples. Then you will know 
the truth, and the truth will set you 
free. 

John 8:31-32, NRSV 

The correspondence theory of truth and the coherence 
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theory of truth are two primary options for understanding what 
truth means (as opposed to how it is justified). According to 
David Griffin, there is a lot of confusion about these two 
types of theories of truth, especially in understanding 
correspondence theories. 14 As indicated above, much of the 
confusion results from a failure to distinguish between 
theories of truth and theories of knowledge. A theory of 
truth is not a theory about how knowledge is justified (which 
would be a theory of knowledge), but rather is a theory about 
what "truth" means. ^ A correspondence theory of truth 
implies the existence of a given element of reality to which 
a truth statement corresponds. For instance, the statement 
"my head hurts when it is hit by a rock" assumes the existence 
of an object external to the human body, to which the 
statement refers. 

The reversal of viewpoint (outlined above by Cobb) 
regarding philosophy's understanding of the nature of reality, 
and the recognition of the contextual nature of all knowledge, 
has, according to Cobb, 

generally led to the avowal of some form of 
conceptual relativism. That is, all concepts are 
understood to make sense within a particular 
culture or linguistic system. Within that context, 
one can speak of some propositions as being truer, 
or at least better, than others. But this does not 


14 David Ray Griffin, introduction to Founders of 
Constructive Postmodern Philosophy , eds. David Ray Griffin, et 
al. (Albany: State Univ. of New York Press, 1993), 25. 

^ Griffin, introduction to Founders of Constructive 
Postmodern Philosophy , 25. 
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mean that they correspond more closely with a 
reality that is independent of the cultural- 
linguistic context. 6 

The denial of an external reality and any correspondence to it 
is related to the emergence of a coherence theory of truth, 
according to which concepts and statements must only cohere 
internally, with truth being defined in terms of coherence 
among a system of beliefs without reference beyond the context 
of a particular cultural or linguistic world. If the 
relationship between a belief or assertion coheres with the 
beliefs and assertions comprising the common worldview, then 
the belief or assertion is said to be true. 17 For instance, 
according to a coherence theory of truth, the belief in the 
flatness of the earth was true, because it cohered with the 
scientific worldview of fifteenth-century Europe. 

A pragmatic theory, often proposed as a third theory of 
truth, defines the truth of a proposition by how well it 
works; if holding to it is practically fruitful, then it is 
true. 1 ® If the idea—for instance, that watering plants helps 
them to grow—works, then the idea is said to be true. 
Unfortunately, the pragmatic theory of truth is not given 
proper credit, usually because it is interpreted as being 
relativistic, because "what works" is assumed to be defined 

Cobb, "Whitehead," 182 (original emphasis). 

17 Sorri and Gill, 128. 

7 ® Richard Rorty, "Pragmatism," in Dictionary of 
Philosophy , ed. Thomas Mautner (Oxford: Blackwell, 1996), 334. 
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within a particular cultural context. 15 Under such an 
assumption, there is, of course, no way to adjudicate between 
conflicting truth claims within the same cultural context, and 
we end up asking, "for whom does it work?" When patriarchy 
"works" for certain members of a tradition or culture but does 
not "work" for certain others within that tradition or 
culture, what are we to do? 

According to Gill, however, interpreting Dewey and 
pragmatism as relativistic is to misunderstand Dewey's 
pragmatism, because when Dewey asserts the functionality of a 
particular action, he understands it to apply to the greatest 
number of people over the longest period of time. 20 Gill's 
understanding of pragmatism roots the truth in bodily activity 
and interaction, because persons come to know as their bodies 
interact with their surroundings. 21 Because the body 
participates in the knowing process, and because all persons 
from all cultural contexts have bodies, there is good reason 
to regard pragmatism as nonrelative. 

While Gill does a good job of defending the pragmatic 
theory of truth against relativism, there is another issue 
regarding the pragmatic theory of truth—it seems to raise the 
question: If the truth is "what works," then does not a 

15 Sorri and Gill, 130. 

20 Jerry Gill, Mediated Transcendence (Macon: Mercer Univ. 
Press, 1989), 99. 

21 Sorri and Gill, 132. 
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pragmatic theory of truth imply some correspondence to an 
external reality? Although a detailed answer to this question 
is beyond the scope of this chapter, a brief response is 
necessary. In William James's Philosophy . Marcus Ford 
discusses the apparent confusion, regarding the difference 
between knowledge and truth, on the part of one of the great 

pragmatist philosophers, William James, whom many have 

27 

understood to be proposing a pragmatic theory of truth. 
Ford, in contrast, argues for the realistic nature of James's 
theory of truth, thereby implying James's implicit assumption 
of some correspondence between a proposition and an external 
reality. 23 For instance, if moving away from an attacker's 
knife "works" in terms of saving one's life, then there is an 
implicit assumption of an external reality (the attacker with 
the knife) as well as the assumption of some correspondence 
between knives and bodily pain or death. 

Neither Ford nor I deny the importance of practical 
matters regarding issues of truth; nor are we denying the 
validity of pragmatist philosophy as a whole. Rather, the 
important point is the pragmatist's apparent assumption of 
correspondence to an external reality, which implies a 
correspondence theory of truth. There is, then, some doubt as 
to whether a pragmatic theory of truth presents a third theory 

22 Marcus P. Ford, William James's Philosophy (Amherst: 
Univ. of Massachusetts Press, 1982), 59-74. 

23 Ford, 73. 
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of truth, one in addition to correspondence and coherence 
theories. 

Theories of Knowledge 

The many proposals in the history of epistemology can be 
grouped under two broad categories—foundational and non- 
foundational, the latter including both coherentism and 
contextualism. The foundational options are discussed in the 
next section; the nonfoundational options are briefly 
discussed here, with a more thorough treatment coming after 
the discussion of foundationalism (see "Contextualism: George 
Lindbeck's Nonfoundational Foundation" in this chapter). 

Coherentism, which is a theory of the justification of 
knowledge (not a coherence theory of truth), is non¬ 
foundational, because the " justification of any belief depends 
upon that belief's having evidential support from some other 
belief via coherence relations." Therefore, coherentism finds 
"ultimate justification in a system of interconnected 
beliefs,"^ and there is generally said to be no foundation 
outside the particular system of cultural beliefs. 
Contextualism, the second nonfoundational option, also defines 
justification internally—"all justified beliefs depend for 
their evidential support on some unjustified beliefs that need 
no justification." In any particular context, certain 
beliefs, though lacking evidential support, are taken as basic 

^ Peter K. Moser, "Epistemology," in Cambridge Dictionary 
of Philosophy , ed. Robert Audi (Cambridge: Cambridge Univ. 
Press, 1995), 236. 
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to the group. 26 Reformed Epistemology (discussed in Chapter 
3), most notably propounded by Alvin Plantinga and Nicholas 
Wolterstorff, grounds properly basic Christian beliefs on a 
similar basis (as would those who accept a cultural-linguistic 
model of religion and theology). Contextual ism, then, is a 
more radical form of coherent ism, because, whereas the latter 
bases justification in a system of interconnected beliefs, the 
former bases justification of core beliefs upon unjustified 
assumptions, which are taken to be a sufficient basis for a 
particular cultural context. 

Foundationa1 i sm 

Although the unpopularity of foundationalism can be 
witnessed in a number of recent books written from the non- 
foundational perspective, 26 the topic is far from dead in 
philosophical circles, as pointed out in a recent article by 
Timm Triplett. While nonfoundational perspectives are welcome 
intellectual challenges to traditional foundationalism, the 
eagerness of some philosophers to remove foundationalism "has 
led them to prematurely dismiss it, as though it has no role 
in contemporary debates.” 27 Whether such a reactionary 


26 Moser, "Epistemology," 236. 

26 See, for instance, D. Z. Phillips, Faith after 
Foundationalism (London: Routledge, 1988); Stanley Hauerwas, 
Nancey Murphy, and Mark Nation, eds.. Theology without 
Foundations (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1994); and John E. 
Thiel, Nonfoundational ism (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1994). 

27 Timm Triplett, "Recent Work on Foundationalism," 
American Philosophical Quarterly 27, no. 2 (April 1990): 110. 
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rejection of foundationalism is tenable is a question to be 
touched upon later in this dissertation. To be sure, an 
accurate understanding of foundationalism is necessary before 
making any such judgments (and certainly would be required 
before rejecting it completely). 

Simply put, a foundational epistemology espouses the 
existence of a foundation for knowledge—in order to be called 
knowledge, a belief must be justified based upon some 
foundation, not simply by reference to other nonfoundational 
beliefs. Foundationalism is generally understood as having a 
two-tier structure: some knowledge is noninferential 

(foundational), and all other knowledge is inferred from this 
noninferential basis. 28 Among foundational theorists, there 
is some debate over the precise nature of this noninferential 
knowledge, which can be clustered into two broad groupings: 
radical foundational ism and moderate foundational ism. Radical 
foundational theorists, such as Descartes, stress the 
foundational nature of particular beliefs, whereas moderate 
foundational theorists, such as Roderick Chisholm and C. I. 

Lewis, usually stress the noninferential nature of particular 

29 

nonbelief states, such as sensory or perceptual experience. 

28 Peter K. Moser, "Foundationalism," in Cambridge 
Dictionary of Philosophy . 276-77. 

28 Moser, "Foundationalism," 277. There are other types 
of moderate foundationalism, such as self-justification and 
justification by a nonbelief reliable origin of a belief, but 
these other types are not as relevant to my overall project as 
justification by nonbelief experience. 
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Feeling pain or seeming to see an object are examples of 
nonbelief states. 30 With moderate foundationalism, then, the 
foundation for knowledge could be bodily sensation, 
perception, or direct somatic experience, not a set of beliefs 
from which all other beliefs are derived, as would be the case 
with radical foundationalism. Unfortunately for moderate 
foundational ism, Descartes (a belief foundational is t) has been 
taken to be the paradigm case for all formulations of 
foundationalism, rather than as one type of foundationalism— 
the foundational ist baby has been thrown out with the 
Cartesian bathwater. 

In this dissertation I am arguing for the existence of 
the body as a source of knowing common to all cultural 
contexts. Judgments about whether the body, as a nonbelief 
basis for knowledge, could lead to the formulation of some 
type of neofoundational theory will have to be reserved until 
after we have looked more closely at the nonfoundational 
options. 

Contextualism: Lindbeck's Nonfoundational Foundation 

Until the turn of the twentieth century 
the primary concern of philosophy had 
always been truth and reality, but since 
then the stress has moved to linguistic 
meaning. 

Jerry H. Gill 31 


30 Moser, "Epistemology," 236. 

31 Jerry H. Gill, "Language—Religious," in A New Handbook 
of Christian Theology , 279. 
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When George Lindbeck proposed a cultural-linguistic model 
of religions and doctrines, few probably realized the breadth 
of the reality he was naming, or the problems inherent with 
the assumption of a cultural-linguistic model. An 
understanding of Lindbeck's model is crucial background 
information for this dissertation, because "Lindbeck serves as 
a paradigm case of the difficulties of the contextualist 
view."^ An understanding of Lindbeck's own personal 
background, in addition to being crucial information for 
understanding his ideas, is illuminating. 

George Lindbeck was born in China in 1923. His parents 
were Lutheran missionaries in north central China, where he 
grew up far from "displays of Western power." In addition to 
encountering differing religions, both Protestant and Eastern, 
Lindbeck encountered the Chinese culture, the tacit influence 
of which was both deep and pervasive.^ Lindbeck grew up in 
a fairly conservative Protestant community in China, often 
having doctrinal disputes with other members of this 
community. He eventually adopted a particular form of 
Reformation Christianity, which Lindbeck describes as 

^ T. Perry Hildreth, "Contemporary Contextualism and 
Relativism: The Justification and Advocacy of Religious 
Beliefs" (Ph.D. diss.. Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, 
1994), 61. 

^ George A. Lindbeck, "Confession and Community: An 
Israel-like View of the Church," Christian Century 107 (9 May 
1990): 492. Interestingly, Lindbeck admits his delinquency in 
examining the Chinese theologically, and he doubts his ability 
to do so now that he is in his sixties (p. 492). 
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self-consciously opposed to modern Protestantism in 
both its conservative and liberal forms. Its 
starting point is neither biblicist, and certainly 
not individualistic, but dogmatic: it commences 
with the historic Christian communal confession of 
faith in Christ. 4 

Lindbeck, who did his doctoral work in medieval philosophy and 
theology, is much more interested in the medieval thinkers, 
the Reformers and their neoorthodox interpreters, and the 
confessional Lutherans rather than in Descartes, Hegel, 
Heidegger, Sartre, and Bultmann. He acknowledges a more 
recent debt to Wittgensteinians, Thomas Kuhn, Peter Berger, 
Clifford Geertz, and contemporary nonfoundational theorists, 
all of whom assume the existence of—at all times and places— 
the linguistic, social, and cognitive construction of reality 
and experience. 35 

The influence on Lindbeck of Kuhn, Berger, Geertz, and 
contemporary nonfoundational theorists needs to be fully 
recognized, because this influence connects Lindbeck's model 
to broader intellectual movements—from the denial of an 
external or given reality, to the social construction of 
reality, to the recognition of the historicity of human 
thought, to the dominance of linguistic analysis—all of which 
generally lead to models and theories based solely on culture 
and language. In fact, Lindbeck is clear, at the beginning of 
The Nature of Doctrine , about the influences of Marx, Weber, 

34 Lindbeck, "Confession and Community," 494. 

35 Lindbeck, "Confession and Community," 492-93. 
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and Durkheim on the cultural side, and of Wittgenstein on the 
linguistic side. 38 Lindbeck is also aware, however, of the 
difficulties, especially for theology, involved in lifting the 
cultural-linguistic approach from the methodologically 
atheistic sciences of history, anthropology, and sociology. 33 

Before explaining his own proposal for a model of 
religion and doctrine, Lindbeck describes three current 
theories. The cognitive-propositional approach stresses the 
propositional nature of doctrines, which state truth-claims 
concerning actual realities. 38 The propositional approach is 
typical of many traditional orthodoxies as well as of much 
modern Anglo-American analytic philosophy, because of its 
preoccupation with the cognitive or informational 

iq 

meaningfulness of religious utterances. 

The experiential-expressive approach views doctrines as 
noninformative and nondiscursive symbols of inner feelings, 
attitudes, or existential orientations. On the basis of this 
model, religions are regarded as similar to aesthetic 
experiences, as suggested by the liberal theologies since 
Schleiermacher. Unlike the cognitive-propositional model, 
this model allows for religiously significant meanings to 

38 George Lindbeck, The Nature of Doctrine (Philadelphia: 
Westminster Press, 1984), 20. 
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change while doctrines remain the same; it also allows for the 
alteration of doctrines without a change in their meaning. 4 ” 

The third approach, which is a combination of the two 
previous approaches, is especially favored by ecumenically 
inclined Roman Catholics, Karl Rahner and Bernard Lonergan 
being the most influential of these theorists. 41 Lindbeck 
notes the usefulness of this hybrid approach, which does not 
exclude doctrinal reconciliation a priori (as do the 
propositional and expressive approaches), in more fully 
accounting for the variable and invariable aspects of 
religious traditions. As Lindbeck notes, however, combining 
the first two approaches leads to "complicated intellectual 
gymnastics" and, therefore, such a combination of approaches 
remains unpersuasive. 41 Lindbeck intends to propose a more 
understandable alternative to the propositional, expressive, 
and combination approaches. 

Lindbeck himself proposes a cultural-linguistic model, 
according to which doctrines are an idiomatic way of 
constructing reality, value systems, and life credos. As 
defined, Lindbeck's model is nonfoundational. According to a 
cultural-linguistic model, religions resemble languages and 

40 Lindbeck, Nature of Doctrine , 16-17. 

41 Lindbeck, Nature of Doctrine , 16-17. 

41 Lindbeck, Nature of Doctrine , 16-17. For better or for 
worse, however, some combination of approaches—whether by 
Lonergan or by Rahner, or of Lindbeck's model and either a 
propositional or experiential one—may be necessary for 
explaining the observed facts of pluralism. 
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cultures, insofar as cultures are seen as idioms for the 
constructing of reality and the living of life. Doctrines 
function not as claims of truth or expressive symbols, but as 
communally authoritative rules of discourse, attitude, and 
action.^ In other words, doctrines only function within a 
specific community. 

The Consequences of Contextualism 

The most common critique of Lindbeck's model is its 
proclivity toward relativism. According to Mark Corner, 
Lindbeck's disregard of the question of truth-claims as they 
relate to doctrine means Christianity is no longer susceptible 
to critique of its truth-claims, which leads to a form of what 
he calls "religious totalitarianism."^ A cultural-linguistic 
model implies totalitarianism, because it suggests the 
unassailability of Christian (or any context's or culture's) 
claims of truth by those outside of the Christian community. 
In claiming the totalitarian implications of accepting a 
cultural-linguistic model. Corner puts his finger on the deep 
irony of the model—in attempting to avoid a universal ism not 
subject to critique, cultural-linguistic models have created 
a contextualism not subject to critique. 

^ Lindbeck, Nature of Doctrine , 17-18. 

^ Mark Corner, review of Lindbeck's The Nature of 
Doctrine , Modern Theology 3 (Oct. 1986): 110-13. See also 
Timothy P. Jackson, "Against Grammar," Religious Studies 
Review 11 (July 1985): 240-45; and Geoffrey Wainwright, 
"Ecumenical Dimensions of Lindbeck's Nature of Doctrine ," 
Modern Theology 4 (Jan. 1988): 121-32. 
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According to David Tracy, Lindbeck leaves himself open to 
charges of relativism and fideism, because he does not deal 
with the question of truth.^ In fairness to Lindbeck, 
however, he does address the issue of truth (albeit in a way 
unconvincing to David Tracy and me) by claiming the context- 
specific nature of doctrines and religions. As I have 
indicated above in my formulation of the problem (see Chapter 
1), we have to address not so much whether Lindbeck deals with 
the truth-issue as whether the cultural-linguistic (or 
contextual) assumption about truth is a sufficient basis for 
grounding epistemology, morality, religion, and specifically, 
Christian religious education. This concern, I suspect, is 
what is behind Tracy's charge of relativism. 

Charlotte Allen's article on the relationship between 
religion and the social sciences provides additional insight 
into the consequences of the assumption of cultural-linguistic 
models. During a conversation initiated by a fellow 
airplane traveller, Allen asks—while recalling some Mircea 
Eliade, pointing to the sky, and then placing her hand on her 
heart—"Isn't religion people's attempts to connect with 
what's out there—or in here?" Her increasingly purple-faced 
seat-neighbor responded, "No! Religion is a social way of 


^ David Tracy, "Lindbeck's New Program for Theology: A 
Reflection," Thomist 49 (July 1985): 461. 

46 Charlotte Allen, "Is Nothing Sacred?: Casting Out the 
Gods from Religious Studies," Lingua Franca , Nov. 1996, 30-40. 
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thinking about social .identity and social relationships!" 47 
Her seat-neighbor turned out to be Ron Cameron, who plays a 
leading role in a group of scholars attempting redefine 
religious studies in social science terminology. 

Eliade, because he spent his entire career arguing for 
the reality of the "sacred" and also because he continually 
pointed out the handicap of social science theories for fully 
explaining religious experience, is one of the primary targets 
of Cameron and the North American Association for the Study of 
Religion (NAASR). 49 Martin Marty, Harvard University's Center 
for World Religions, and the American Academy of Religion 
(AAR) are other targets of another of Cameron's cohorts, 
Donald Wiebe. 49 If Cameron and his cronies could construct 
their ideal world, the methodological atheism of the social 
sciences would become compulsory for religious studies as 
well. In Allen's opinion, however, such a transformation 
would decimate religious studies departments or at least 
marginalize them into irrelevance. 9 ® Not only would such a 
move be devastating, it would be wrong-headed, because such a 
move is clearly based on assumptions inadequate for explaining 

47 Allen, 30. 

49 Allen, 31-32. According to Allen's article. Burton 
Mack (emeritus professor, Claremont School of Theology), whose 
books are integral reading for many who are aligned with 
NAASR, is one of Cameron's cohorts. 

49 Allen, 33. 

50 Allen, 31-32. 
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knowledge and reality, be they religious or nonreligious. 

As Allen points out, theories proposing the culturally- 
conditioned nature of religion date back to the early Egyptian 
and Greek civilizations and continue with Feuerbach's theory, 
according to which religious discourse is actually discourse 
about humanity projected onto an imaginary entity called 
"God." Cameron and his cohorts seem to be carrying these 
suppositions to their logical conclusions. 52 For example, if 
all of reality is considered to be socially constructed, then 
God, or the sacred, must also be socially constructed. These 
suppositions regarding the social construction of reality, and 
the social nature of religion, explain the opposition—which 
has become so fierce that Allen speaks of the "flogging of 
Eliade's corpse" as having become the "academic bloodsport of 
the Nineties"—to Eliade and the concept of the "sacred." 52 

Of course, the social sciences view, as Luke Timothy 
Johnson points out, is reductionistic—"it reduces the 
religious impulse to the interplay of political power or a 
social movement." 52 This reductionistic view is not 
surprising given the influence of Emile Durkheim on the social 
sciences. A strict functionalist, Durkheim asserted the 
inseparability of a religion from its culture of origin. 
While viewing religions as arising from culture can produce 

51 Allen, 32. 

52 Allen, 37. 

52 Allen, 33. 
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useful insights, a rigid functionalism, in which, for 
instance, black people believe or behave as they do only 
because they are black, can sound like a glorified "way of 
saying that religion is the opium of the people." 54 
Furthermore, such a view does not account for deeper and more 
direct levels of experience, such as direct somatic 
experience. 

At its core, then, this debate is philosophical in 
nature, the issue being whether there is any reality "out 
there" or whether "reality" is through and through socially 
constructed; the latter view, as Cobb points out above, has 
become predominant. The turn toward denying an external 
reality is not unrelated to the prevalence of social science 
methodologies, with their emphasis on culture and language. 
While cultural-linguistic models are helpful in understanding 
diversity, they are, when taken to extremes, counter¬ 
productive to the religious enterprise because of their 
reductionistic nature. The problem, then, is the non- 
phi losophical nature of the social construction approach to 
knowledge—a fact clearly recognized by Berger and Luckman. 55 
In recognizing the role of the body in knowing, I am 
attempting to provide some corrective to the distortions to 
which a complete emphasis upon cultural and linguistic factors 
is prone. As discussed below, my interest is not in denying 

54 Allen, 36-37. 

55 See Berger and Luckman, 1-18. 
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the cultural aspects of knowing, but in understanding how 
cultural aspects of knowing are rooted in and interrelate with 
somatic ways of knowing. 

Epistemology and Contextualism: Reformed Epistemology 

Because this dissertation explores epistemology and 
provides a critique of contextualism, a brief exploration of 
Reformed Epistemology might prove helpful. According to 
Reformed Epistemology, espoused most notably by Alvin 
Plantinga and Nicholas Wolterstorff, certain beliefs are 
assumed by a community to be "properly basic," which means 
that they need not be justified by an appeal to evidence or to 
other propositions. Belief in God, according to Reformed 
Epistemology, is a properly basic belief. Furthermore, an 
adherent of this view is said to know (not merely believe) God 
exists, even if she cannot prove she knows it by reference to 
self-evident beliefs.* 6 

Belief in the efficacy of sin as a distorting influence 
upon intellectual knowledge, belief in the self-authenticating 
nature of scripture, and belief in the antagonistic nature of 
science toward religion are other tenets of Reformed 
Epistemology.*^ According to Reformed Epistemology, these 
beliefs belong to the foundations of knowledge, even though 
they are not accepted by all rational human beings. Because 

** Alvin Plantinga, "On Reformed Epistemology," Reformed 
Journal 32, no. 1 (Jan. 1982): 14. 

* 7 Plantinga, 14. 
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of this assumption, Reformed Epistemology rejects the 
foundationalist supposition regarding the necessity of 
agreement by rational persons as the criterion for 
knowledge.^ Therefore, I argue, Reformed Epistemology is 
based upon a contextual ist approach to knowing and, therefore, 
is prone to the same weaknesses as a cultural-linguistic 
model. 

David Griffin is one contemporary philosopher and 
theologian who not only explores and critiques Reformed 
Epistemology, but also offers an alternative to that view, 
upon which the adequacy of any theory can be judged. Griffin 
proposes the existence of what he calls hard-core commonsense 
notions, which "are truly common to all people in all times 
and places."^ While acknowledging the empirical nature of 
this claim, Griffin nevertheless asserts the existence of 
certain notions or beliefs, which may not be held explicitly 
(in fact, they may even be explicitly denied) but are, 
nevertheless, presupposed in practice by all human beings. 
These beliefs, according to Griffin, should be "the ultimate 
criteria against which we test any scientific, philosophical, 
or theological theory." In Whitehead's words, "we must bow to 
those presumptions, which, in despite of criticism, we still 


^ Plantinga, 14. 

David Griffin, "The Task of Christian Philosophers in 
a Postmodern Age" (Claremont: Claremont School of Theology, 
1993), 40-41. 
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employ for the regulation of our lives."^ The existence of 
an external world, of the past, of other minds, of a Holy 
Reality, and of moral, aesthetic, and cognitive norms are 
examples of these hard-core commonsense notions, which are 
universally presupposed in practice.^ 1 No theory, regardless 
of cultural context, can be adequate if it contradicts any of 
these notions. 

While Reformed Epistemology does espouse the existence of 

some beliefs considered by Griffin to be properly basic, they 

often have in mind more perspectival beliefs than Griffin's 

hard-core commonsense notions. For instance, Wolterstorff 

appeals to the Christian distinctiveness of the authority of 

Scripture and the content of the historic creeds of the 

Church.^ According to Griffin, however, these specific 

doctrines are not universally presupposed in practice, unlike, 

for instance, the belief in an external reality or the belief 

in a Holy Reality. These two types of presuppositions about 

beliefs are different in kind—belief in an external reality 

is universal, whereas belief in the authority of Scripture is 

culturally-conditioned.^ According to Griffin, therefore. 

The inevitably perspectival nature of human 
experience and thought has been used [by the 
Reformed Epistemologist] to justify beginning not 
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simply with a Christian perspective, but with 
particular formulated beliefs that are not 
necessitated by that perspective. 4 

In other words. Reformed Epistemology grants properly basic 

status to perspectival, or culturally-conditioned, beliefs. 

Reformed Epistemology, in being based on a contextualist 
(cultural-linguistic) model, has some significant benefits—it 
allows for vast cultural and religious differences without 
having to justify every single doctrine or practice. However, 
by the same token, its perspectival nature does not provide a 
criterion by which the usefulness (or morality) of its beliefs 
and practices can be assessed. The Ku Klux Klan, for 
instance, took the superiority of the white race as a properly 
basic Christian belief. Therefore, the mere assumption of the 
proper basicality of a particular belief is, in and of itself, 
no guarantee of its efficacy. The point is not that the 
beliefs generally assumed by Reformed Epistemology are 
immoral, but only that a contextual model of knowing does not 
provide any basis upon which the wheat can be separated from 
the chaff. 


On Empiricism 

Historicism and cultural relativism are 
actually a means to avoid testing our own 
prejudices.... 


Allan Bloom, 
The Closing of the American Mind 

Empiricism, generally associated with Locke, Berkeley, 


Griffin, "Task of Christian Philosophers," 47. 
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and Hume, is a philosophical approach based on experience as 
the primary source of knowledge. Traditionally, experience 
has been understood as received through the physical sense 
organs, or the five senses—sight, sound, touch, smell, and 
taste. Most criticisms of empiricism have pointed out the 
potentially illusory nature of sense perception—for example, 
a table is not actually a table, but rather a collection of 
moving atoms. As such, the physical sense organs, in this 
case the eye, have been taken to be inadequate for 
understanding reality. 

But this classical empiricist view of perception is 
somewhat limited, because we know certain things through 
nonsensory perception, or what can also be called "basic" or 
direct perception. Those sensations felt in the human body 
are the most obvious examples of basic (nonsensory) 
perception. For instance, when we feel pain or hunger, we do 
not feel them through one of the five senses, but rather 
through the efficacy of the human body. Memory and our 
awareness of the past are other examples of basic perception— 
we do not "see, hear, smell, taste, or touch the past."^ 
Thus, in addition to the sensory perception of the five 
physical senses, we must recognize these more basic forms of 
perception, which can be used to form the cornerstone of a 
"deep empiricism," Griffin's term to describe Charles 


^ Griffin, Unsnarling the World-Knot , 232. 
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Hartshorne's approach. 56 

The existence of these two types of perception, however, 
is penultimate to the relationship between them—basic 
(nonsensory) perception is more fundamental than sensory 
perception, the latter being derived from the former. 67 Some 
philosophers are aware of similar phenomena. For instance, 
Alfred North Whitehead distinguishes between "perception in 
the mode of presentational immediacy" and "perception in the 
mode of causal efficacy," the former being less fundamental 
than and derived from the latter. 66 Furthermore, as explained 
in the next chapter, Michael Polanyi distinguishes between 
explicit knowledge and tacit knowledge, the former being less 
fundamental than and derived from the latter. In fact, the 
epistemologies of Whitehead, Polanyi, and Griffin are based on 
critiques of the philosophical neglect of these more 
fundamental modes of experience (that is, causal efficacy, 
tacit knowledge, and basic perception, respectively). 

These fundamental concepts are integral to my argument, 
because they form the basis of my critique of the "linguistic 
turn," which has led, I argue, to the epistemological 
skepticism of postmodern relativism, pluralism, and 

66 David Ray Griffin, "Charles Hartshorne," in Founders 
of Constructive Postmodern Philosophy , 197-231. 

67 Griffin, Unsnarling the World-Knot , 285-86. 

66 Alfred North Whitehead, Process and Reality , eds. David 
Ray Griffin and Donald Sherburne, corr. ed. (New York: Free 
Press, 1978), esp. 170-75. 
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historicism. 65 While not attempting to deny the historical, 
linguistic, and cultural nature of certain aspects of human 
thought, I am, nevertheless, wanting to recognize direct 
somatic experience as a source of knowing common to all 
cultural and linguistic systems in all times and places. In 
recognizing the universality of human embodiment and somatic 
knowing, we can present a significant challenge to the 
epistemological skepticism of certain forms of postmodernism, 
thereby providing a rejoinder to one of the most significant 
challenges presented to empirical philosophy and theology. 

The Relationship between Philosophy 
and the Social Sciences 

A culture is a cave. Nature should be 
the standard by which we judge our own 
lives and the lives of peoples. That is 
why philosophy, not history or 
anthropology, is the most important human 
science. 

Allan Bloom, 
The Closing of the American Mind 

Hans Frei's posthumously-published ideas regarding a 
typology for Christian theology are helpful in summarizing the 
larger philosophical and methodological issues addressed in 
this chapter. Frei proposes five types of Christian theology, 
each defined by the relative weight given to each of the two 
poles of his typology, which is discussed below. For our 
purposes, the explication of the two poles of his typology is 


^ For an interesting discussion regarding the prospects 
of Empirical Theology in light of postmodern relativism, 
pluralism, and historicism, see William Dean, "Empirical 
Theology," in A New Handbook of Christian Theology . 148-50. 
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more important than the intricacies of the five types of 
theology. According to Frei, there are two views—each one 
forming one of the poles of his typology—of Christian 
theology, one according to which theology is subsumed under 
the general criteria of "intelligibility, coherence, and truth 
that it must share with other academic disciplines" and 
another according to which theology is only "an aspect of 
Christianity and is therefore partly or wholly defined by its 
relation to the cultural or semiotic system that constitutes 
that religion." 70 According to the first view, philosophy is 
the natural cognate to theology, whereas with the second view 
of theology, the interpretive social sciences, especially 
sociology and anthropology, are the natural cognate to 
theology. 71 There are, of course, parallels between the first 
type of theology and foundational ism, as well as parallels 
between the second type of theology and contextualism. 

Although both ways of doing theology and philosophy are 
prevalent within the contemporary academy, the philosophical 
weaknesses (indeed the near complete oversight of 
philosophical issues) of this second type of theology, 
represented in this dissertation by the cultural-linguistic 
method, makes uncritical allegiance to it problematical. For 
one thing, its inherent methodological atheism creates obvious 

70 Hans Frei, Types of Christian Theology , eds. George 
Hunsinger and William C. Placher (New Haven: Yale Univ. Press, 
1992), 2. 

71 Frei, Types of Christian Theology . 2. 
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problems for doing theology, which brings us back to the 
debate about the efficacy of the social sciences for 
explaining reality (and therefore, religion). The turn, 
detailed above by Cobb, from the givenness of an external 
reality to the assumption of the socially-constructed nature 
of reality has serious consequences for religion and theology. 

In this dissertation, I assume a synthesis of these two 
positions. Not only are certain aspects of human reality 
socially constructed, but there is also an external reality, 
with which human beings interact—for example, rocks, trees, 
God, and the actions of other persons upon our lives. In 
other words, reality does not consist merely of culture and 
language, but also of physical objects exerting causal 
efficacy upon the human body. For these reasons, then, social 
science assumptions, done in abstraction from consideration of 
basic philosophical issues such as ontology and truth, cannot 
provide an adequate basis for epistemology and, therefore, for 
ethics, theology, or Christian religious education. 

Cultural Diversity and Human Embodiment 

Many people—many nations—can find 
themselves holding, more or less 
wittingly, that 'every stranger is an 
enemy. ' For the most part this 
conviction lies deep down like some 
latent infection; it betrays itself only 
in random, disconnected acts, and does 
not lie at the base of a system of 
reason. 


Primo Levi, 
Survival in Auschwitz 

Given the prevalence of cultural-linguistic 
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understandings of knowledge and the emphasis in academia upon 
cultural diversity and particularity, what can we say of our 
biological unity? Because cultural myopia can lead to immoral 
beliefs—such as racism—we need to be careful about 
overemphasizing culture as a source of authority. Clifford 
Geertz deals with this relationship between cultural diversity 
and biological unity, affirming both biological unity and the 
influence of culture on the biological development of human 
beings. Whereas biological development was previously assumed 
to have ceased by the time humans developed culture, in fact, 
cultural accumulation was under way well before organic 
(biological) development had ceased. Furthermore, such 

cultural accumulation very likely played an active role, 

77 

Geertz argues, in the organic development of human beings. 

While recognizing this culturally-based diversity, 
however, Geertz does not completely ignore biological unity; 
some human functions are entirely controlled intrinsically — 
for instance, we do not need cultural guidance on how to 
breathe. 72 As another example, knowledge of bodily pain is 
not acquired from culture or from language and is not, 
therefore, dependent upon cultural sources of knowing. 
Neither, I contend, is the affliction we feel when we are 
oppressed, raped, or abused. The answer, at least in part, to 
pluralism's epistemological conundrum may lie in our 

72 Geertz, 67. 

72 Geertz, 50. 
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biological (somatic) unity and the body's capacity for 

knowing. 

Conclusion 

The intellectual community needs to embrace a synthesis 
of philosophy and the social sciences, which is essentially 
where Frei finds an adequate basis for theology. The social 
sciences, on the one hand, are not able to address core 

philosophical issues adequately, and philosophy has, on the 
other hand, generally not given significant attention to 
cultural diversity. As Belenky and her coauthors recognize, 
some attention to basic philosophical issues—such as the 
nature of truth, reality, and authority—is fundamental, 
because our philosophical assumptions determine our 
conceptualizations of morality and of theories of teaching and 
learning. The social sciences, when divorced from the 
realities upon which philosophers reflect, are 

methodologically insufficient for understanding epistemology. 
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CHAPTER 3 

The Somatic Dimensions of Epistemology 

Unnoticed by some loud contemporary 
movements in recent decades, the body has 
emerged from the shadow of the head. 

Elisabeth Moltmann-Wendel, 

I Am My Body 

In addition to emerging from the shadow of the head, the 
body must also begin to emerge from beneath the twin shadows 
of culture and language. In Chapter 1, the inherent problems 
of a cultural-linguistic model of epistemology, when culture 
and language are abstracted from the body, were discussed; and 
a thesis proposing the benefits—for philosophy, ethics, and 
Christian religious education—of recognizing the somatic 
dimensions of knowing was set forth. In Chapter 2, some 
fundamental philosophical issues, such as the nature of 
reality and the difference between theories of knowledge and 
theories of truth were discussed; and the relationship between 
the somatic and the cultural-linguistic dimensions of knowing 
was described. 

The purpose of this chapter is to explore further the 
somatic dimensions of knowing, which are examined first 
through the ideas of Jerry Gill, and then through case studies 
describing two children who were reared almost completely 
isolated from cultural or linguistic influences. In 
constructing his epistemology. Gill, who is concerned with how 
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the human body has been ignored as a source of cognition as 
well as with its promise as a source of knowing, relies 
heavily upon Michael Polanyi, Maurice Merleau-Ponty, and the 
later philosophy of Ludwig Wittgenstein. According to Gill, 
knowledge has been understood exclusively in terms of the 
mind, as if the body plays no role in the knowing process. 1 
Stated positively. Gill proposes the existence of somatic ways 
of knowing, which derive from the human body. 1 

A Critique of Western Epistemology 
Gill's brief overview of Western epistemology provides 
useful background information for understanding his somatic 
epistemology. 1 His overview starts with Plato and Aristotle, 
continues with discussions of rationalism and empiricism, of 
Kant and Hegel, and finally of Russell and Sartre.* I will 


1 Sorri and Gill, 1. Although this book is coauthored, 
the epistemological thought is very consistent with Gill's as 
expounded in Mediated Transcendence and Learning to Learn . 
Furthermore, when using A Post-modern Epistemology . I am 
drawing from chapters 1 and 6, which were written entirely by 
Gill (per a phone conversation with Gill on August 14, 1996). 
Therefore, in my text I will refer to these ideas as 
distinctive of Gill (which they are), although the footnote 
references reflect the book's dual authorship. 

1 Sorri and Gill, 2. 

1 In Gill's latest work. Learning to Learn (Atlantic 
Highlands, N.J.: Humanities Press, 1993), he suggests the lack 
of attention given to the role of the body in the knowing 
process in both Western and Eastern philosophy (p. 43). 
However, his more detailed analysis summarized in this section 
deals only with Western philosophy. 

* For a similar survey of Western epistemology from the 
perspective of a Christian religious educator, see Thomas H. 
Groome, Sharing Faith (New York: HarperCollins, 1991), 36-84. 
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begin where Gill begins—with Plato. According to Gill, 
dualism is the major motif in Plato's thought, in which there 
are fundamental distinctions between appearance and reality, 
between the body and the soul, and between the knowing subject 
and the known object.^ The assumption of this latter dualism, 
between the subject and the object, is prevalent throughout 
the entire history of Western epistemology, from classical to 
modern to contemporary thought.^ Because of the dualisms in 
Plato's thought, knowledge is presumed to be essentially 
disembodied, as if it were a function of the mind alone, not 
involving the body. 

Aristotle is not as insistent as Plato regarding the 
absoluteness of his dualisms, between form and matter and 
between concepts and perception. For Aristotle, ideas do not 
exist entirely independently from the objects to which they 
conform; rather, ideas are embodied within the objects, and 
cognition is developed by sensory interaction with them. The 
process is deeply dependent upon perceptual activity. 7 The 
mind and the body are far less distinct in Aristotle's thought 
than in Plato's, and, on a deeper level, Aristotle views 
cognition as a joint process of the body and the mind, which 
is the view Gill holds. But because of Aristotle's belief in 
"rationality as the highest and only unique human function, as 

® Sorri and Gill, 3. 

® Sorri and Gill, 4. 

7 Sorri and Gill, 5-6. 
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well as his concern with the inferential reasoning process," 
Gill sees Aristotle as being in a long line of thinkers 
conceiving of cognition ("at least in its higher forms") as 
wholly a function of the mind, "disengaged from the body." 8 

In assessing rationalism and empiricism. Gill looks at 
Descartes, Spinoza, and Leibniz on the rationalist side and 
Locke and Hume on the empiricist side. According to the 
rationalists, who are skeptical of attempts to know by means 
of the senses (because the results of such attempts can always 
be doubted), the mind alone engages in cognition. The mind, 
according to rationalists, is not subject to the same degree 
of doubt as are the senses. 8 The empiricists, on the other 
hand, despite their emphasis upon the role of sensory 
experience in the knowing process, are primarily, if not 
exclusively, interested in the mind's reception of sensory 
experience. In other words, empiricists are interested in the 
ideas resulting from sensation rather than in sensation per 
se.^ For the empiricist, "knowledge is based on the results 
of experience, rather than on the process itself, and thus it 
remains a strictly mental activity."^ While empiricists are 
closer than the rationalists to granting the body a role in 
cognition, they still fall far short of recognizing the extent 

8 Sorri and Gill, 7. 

8 Sorri and Gill, 8. 

18 Gill, Mediated Transcendence , 61. 

88 Sorri and Gill, 10-11. 
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to which, according to Gill, the body is central to the 
knowing process. 

In his attempt at synthesizing rationalism and 
empiricism, Kant makes some references to bodily interaction, 
but when discussing epistemology, he drops all references to 
the body as a source of knowing. Kant is concerned with 
moral behavior in his second critical work, The Critique of 
Practical Reason , which does consider the body as a source of 
knowing, at least on the surface. In making a distinction 
between pure (cognitive) and practical (noncognitive) reason, 
however, Kant is separating the mind from the body. 11 For 
Hegel, too, both rationality and reality are viewed as 
processes of the mind, with reality consisting of "minds, 
ideas, concepts, and spirits."** Furthermore, as Gill goes 
on to point out, not even those who rebelled against Hegel-- 
such as Marx, Kierkegaard, and Nietzsche—take the body 
seriously as a source of knowing. 15 

Gill concludes his critique of philosophical epistemology 
by discussing the logical empiricist Bertrand Russell and the 
existentialist Jean-Paul Sartre. Russell's philosophy 
continues the trend of disembodied epistemology, because 
logical analysis is understood to be strictly a function of 

11 Sorri and Gill, 13. 

11 Sorri and Gill, 15. 

14 Sorri and Gill, 14. 

15 Sorri and Gill, 15. 
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intellectual activity (that is, the mind) and "phenomenalistic 
analysis admits nothing but 'given' sense data and logical 
construction." Russell is interested only in the results of 
sensory perception, not in the process by which perception is 
constituted. 1 ^ One might hope that existentialists, in moving 
away from a philosophy of the mind toward a philosophy of 
everyday existence, would take seriously the role of the body 
in knowing, but again, while existentialists such as Sartre 
make many references to the body, they still do not take it 
seriously as a source of knowing. 17 For existentialists, the 
body is a secondary, rather than primary, element in the 
knowing process. 

This brief overview of Western epistemology, although not 
comprehensive, is sufficient to point out the lack of 
attention given to the body in philosophy. Some thinkers, 
such as Kant and Sartre, mention the body quite often, yet 
they fall short of recognizing the full significance of the 
body in the knowing process. Those philosophers who do 
consider the body in their philosophy give little attention to 
the somatic dimensions of the knowing process, at least in 
their discussions of epistemology per se. The omission of the 
body from epistemology provides an opportunity for Gill, and 
other philosophers, to broaden the discussion of epistemology 
by recognizing the somatic elements of the knowing process. 

16 Sorri and Gill, 18. 

17 Sorri and Gill, 20. 
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Before exploring Gill's appropriation of Polanyi—which is 
important, because Polanyi was one of the first philosophers 
to deal significantly with the body as a source of knowing— 
another current intellectual movement, deconstruction, needs 
to be addressed. 

Razing the Nonfoundation of Postmodern Deconstruction 

It is very doubtful whether there is 
anything in [the American university] now 
that could again generate anything like 
the movement toward racial equality. The 
very thing the sixties students prided 
themselves on was one of their premier 
victims. 

Allan Bloom, 
The Closing of the American Mind 

Deconstruction is here analyzed in terms of the ideas of 
Jacques Derrida and Michel Foucault. Deconstruction, which 
views the skepticism of the postmodern condition as an 
"opportunity for free and creative expression of meaning in 
general as well as of the meaning of specific factual and/or 
interpretive schemes," is different from modernism, which 
views the perceived nonexistence of a foundation for knowledge 
as a crisis.^® Deconstruction attempts to dismantle the 
cognitive assumptions, which many interpret as being 
hegemonic, so carefully constructed by Western philosophy. 

Derrida, on the one hand, develops his critique of 
modernism along both philosophical and literary lines, 
insisting on the contextual nature of all interpretation—that 

Jerry Gill, "The Tacit Mode: Michael Polanyi's Post¬ 
modern Philosophy" (Tucson, Ariz., 1996), 8. 
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is, the meaning one derives from interpretation is determined 
by the contextual starting point. Given this presumption, we 
are to consider even the wildest yet-to-be explored 
interpretations of the entire corpus of Western culture. 19 
Foucault, on the other hand, develops his deconstruction along 
sociopolitical lines, wherein every point of view is relative 
to a given context, determined by the specific goals of those 
persons who are in power. According to this viewpoint, having 
a particular point of view apparently nullifies any statement 
of value beyond the speaker's own context. As an example of 
the extremes to which deconstruction can be taken, the Golden 
Rule could be interpreted as, "those who have the gold (that 
is, power) make all of the rules, and this is good." Given 
these suppositions of deconstruction regarding the equality of 
all value statements, we have no basis upon which to critique 
any interpretive distortion. Even concepts of justice—like 
the meaning and knowledge claims they are based upon—arise 
out of specific sociopolitical contexts and are, therefore, 
contextually determined. 29 

Given the assumptions of deconstruction, knowledge 
remains essentially disembodied, which is the root cause of 
its limited epistemology. In presenting an opportunity for 
unlimited interpretation with no basis for adjudication 
between rival interpretations, deconstruction unwittingly 

19 Gill, "Tacit Mode," 9. 

20 Gill, "Tacit Mode," 9. 
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opens the door for the denial of, for example, the Holocaust. 
According to Gill, meaning, truth, and even justice "are now 
viewed as entirely in the mind and/or mouth of the speaker. " 2l 
These assumptions, I argue, lead to an undesirable relativism. 

The intention of deconstruction is fitting and worthy (if 
these two adjectives have any meaning at all), because Derrida 
and Foucault aspire to liberate us from what has been 
perceived to be the cognitive imperialism of Western culture. 
Western epistemological thought has, on occasion, been 
criticized for being absolutist or imperialist, which is the 
reason it needs to be deconstructed, at least according to 
Derrida and Foucault. But Gill sees at least two problems 
with this approach to reforming epistemology. First, only 
very limited practical results have followed from the 
application of the principles of deconstruction, and second, 

deconstruction fails to recognize the circular character of 

11 

its epistemological underpinning. 

Again, the knowledge claims of deconstruction are 
themselves based on a limited (disembodied) epistemology. If, 
as deconstruction supposes, each and every interpretation or 
mode of behavior is as legitimate as the next one, then these 
notions themselves lose all meaning. As Gill points out, "The 
proposition that all knowledge claims are relative must, of 
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course, apply to itself." Claiming the universality of 
relativity is a contradiction in terms, concepts, and 
practice. Carried to their practical extremes, the 
suppositions of deconstruction imply the equality of rape and 
abstinence from rape, as well as the equality of the concept 
of peace as justice with the concept of power as justice. We 
can easily think of numerous other moral conundrums pointing 

T J 

out the epistemological lunacy of deconstruction. 

The ideas of David Griffin, who is not opposed to 
postmodernism itself but rather to its deconstructive forms, 
are helpful at this point, because he proposes a constructive 
version of postmodernism. There are, according to Griffin, 
three major differences between constructive and 
deconstructive postmodernism. Deconstructive postmodernism 
rejects the following three notions: a "given" element in 
perception (that is, an element not provided by the one who is 
perceiving), a correspondence theory of truth, and the 
existence of "privileged, universal (to all cultures) 
beliefs." 25 Because the ideas of deconstruction and of 
Griffin are somewhat theoretical, filtering them through the 

23 Gill, "Tacit Mode," 11. 

2 ^ Deconstruction seems to view all uses of power, not 
just immoral ones, as evil; it would be more valuable if it 
were critical only of the imperialistic (or undesirable) uses 
of Western knowledge schemes, rather than of all uses of 
Western knowledge schemes. 

25 Griffin, introduction to Founders of Postmodern 
Constructive Philosophy , 25. 
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example of slavery might prove useful at this point. 

According to deconstruction, all knowledge claims and 
behaviors are equal to each other. For example, the claims of 
the proponents of slavery would be equal to the claims of the 
abolitionists, with slavery simply being another option equal 
to freedom. Quite simply, the assumptions of deconstruction 
leave no basis for labelling any practice as immoral. As 
Griffin points out, if we give up a correspondence theory of 
truth and a given element in perception, then we give up the 
chief weapon of criticism. 2 ** Oppression, child and spousal 
abuse, slavery, and human rights violations have no meaning or 
basis under the suppositions of deconstruction, because of its 
denial of an external reality and of some correspondence to 
it. In other words, such practices are defined only in terms 
of the mind or only in terms of a cultural context. Slavery, 
according to the assumptions of deconstruction, is merely a 
socially constructed reality, not an embodied reality. 

Gill's Appropriation of Polanyi 

In constructing his somatic epistemology. Gill 
incorporates the three continua developed in the work of 
Michael Polanyi, whose ideas provide the theoretical framework 
upon which Gill builds. 27 These three continua are the 

^ Griffin, introduction to Founders of Constructive 
Postmodern Philosophy , 25. 

27 While Gill relies upon Polanyi’s ideas, he nevertheless 
makes significant extrapolations from them. See Gill, 
Mediated Transcendence , 53. Thus, I am footnoting Gill's 
appropriation of Polanyi rather than Polanyi himself. The 
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awareness continuum (between focal and subsidiary awareness), 
the activity continuum (between conceptual and bodily 
awareness), and the cognitivity continuum (between tacit and 
explicit knowledge). The third continuum is formed when the 
first two continua are combined, as explained below. 

Focal and Subsidiary Awareness: The Awareness Continuum 

The distinction between focal and subsidiary awareness is 
the first Polanyian concept built upon by Gill. In a given 
situation, an individual is focally aware of the immediately 
visible features of experience and subsidiarily aware of the 
peripheral features of experience.^® For instance, at a 
parade one might be focally aware of the persons on the float 
or of the float itself, while only being subsidiarily aware of 
the "madding crowd” or the buildings across the street. If 
this person were to stop looking at the float and begin 
looking at the architecture of the buildings, she would be 
focally aware of the buildings and only subsidiarily aware of 
the parade and its floats. 

Gill sees two epistemological points here. First, 
cognitive awareness is "exclusively a function of context," 
because the cognitive context is relative to where the 
knower's attention is focused. "In short, one must have a 
'place to stand'—to attend from--\n order to be able to 


most accessible of Polanyi's works is Knowing and Being , ed. 
Marjorie Green (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press, 1969). 

^® Gill, Mediated Transcendence , 53. 
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attend to anything at all." 29 While the form of cognitive 
awareness may be a function of context, perhaps the process of 
cognitive awareness is not exclusively a function of context. 
We will have to take up this point later. Gill's second 
epistemological point is the dual nature of cognitive 
awareness, including both focal and subsidiary awareness." 
We cannot talk meaningfully of cognitive awareness unless we 
consider both its focal and subsidiary elements. 
Conceptualization and Embodiment: The Activity Continuum 

The activity continuum, the second Polanyian concept upon 
which Gill builds, has two poles: the conceptualization and 
the embodiment. Conceptual activity roughly equates to verbal 
behavior, and embodied activity roughly equates to nonverbal 
behavior." Walking, running, and hugging are generally 
purely nonverbal, embodied behaviors, whereas talking, and 
especially screaming, almost always involve some combination 
of the verbal (conceptual) and the nonverbal (embodied). The 
examples of walking, running, and hugging are closer to the 
embodiment pole of the activity continuum. In fact, certain 
actions such as walking, I argue, require very little (if any) 
cultural knowledge in order to be learned—for example, 
walking is generally learned by infants before the acquisition 


29 
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V 

of language skills or significant influence from culture. 4 
The activities of talking and screaming/ on the other hand, 
are somewhere between the poles of conceptualization and 
embodiment on the activity continuum. Like talking and 
screaming, however, most activities are a combination of both 
the verbal (conceptual) and the nonverbal (embodied). Given 
the significance of nonverbal behavior, however, the 
proclivity of Western epistemology toward understanding the 
knowing process solely in terms of conceptualization, we can 
begin to see why an embodied element of epistemology is so 
important. Western epistemology may have recognized only one 
dimension, perhaps the more abstract one, of the knowing 
process. 

Tacit Knowledge and Explicit Knowledge: 

The Cognitivitv Continuum 

The cognitivity continuum, the third Polanyian concept 
upon which Gill builds, is created when these two prior 
continua—the awareness continuum and the activity continuum— 
are related to one another. The cognitivity continuum runs 
between its tacit pole and its explicit pole.^ The 
relationship between these three continua can be understood by 
visualizing a compass, on which the awareness continuum runs 

^ Although cultural variation regarding certain styles 
of walking exists, the activity is primarily learned 
somatically. Recall the distinction, drawn in Chapter 1, 
between primarily somatic and primarily cultural-linguistic 
knowledge. 

^ Gill, Mediated Transcendence , 55. 
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east to west, with subsidiary awareness being at the eastern 
pole and focal awareness at the western pole. The activity 
continuum runs north to south, with conceptualization at the 
north pole and embodiment at the south pole. The third 
continuum, between tacit and explicit knowledge, runs 
diagonally from southeast to northwest, with tacit knowledge 
at the southeast pole between (or comprised of) subsidiary 
awareness and bodily awareness, and explicit knowledge at the 
northwest pole between (comprised of) conceptual and focal 
awareness.^ Thus cognition consists of both tacit and 
explicit knowledge. Tacit knowledge unites subsidiary and 
bodily awareness, whereas explicit knowledge unites conceptual 
and focal awareness.^ We can better grasp the difference 
between tacit and explicit knowledge by returning to the 
example of the parade. Knowledge of the floats is (more) 
explicit whereas knowledge of the temperature on the day of 
the parade is (more) tacit. But again, all knowledge is a 
mixture of the tacit and the explicit. 

The relationship between tacit and explicit knowledge is 
not one of dichotomy but of distinction. The relationship is 
also not one between two separable or equal realities, 
because, according to Polanyi, tacit knowledge precedes 

^ Gill explains the relationship between the three 
continua using a graph metaphor and an actual diagram. See 
Gill, Mediated Transcendence , 55-56. I find the compass 
metaphor to be a clearer way to present these concepts in 
writing. 

^ Gill, Mediated Transcendence , 56. 
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explicit knowledge, with explicit knowledge being "grounded in 
unarticulated, tacit knowing."^ The difference between what 
Gill, following Polanyi, calls critical philosophy and his own 
postcritical philosophy lies in their respective 
understandings of epistemology. Whereas critical philosophy 
primarily recognizes explicit knowledge, a view crucially 
limiting what counts as knowing, postcritical philosophy also 
recognizes the deeper (tacit) elements of the knowing process, 
from which explicit knowledge arises. "In the words of 
Michael Polanyi, 'We know more than we can say. ' The 

experience of writing a dissertation is proof of Polanyi’s 
dictum, because we know what we want to communicate long 
before we are able to articulate it in writing. 

Explicit knowledge, then, is more conspicuous as well as 
more recognizable than tacit knowledge, generally being the 
only type of knowledge recognized by the majority of Western 
philosophers.^ In general, tacit knowledge has been ignored, 
even though, Polanyi believes, it "is logically prior to 
explicit knowledge."^ Therefore, no knowledge is entirely 
explicit. In any knowing situation, the knower relies on 
tacit factors in order to know anything explicitly. 

Tacit knowledge is somewhat difficult to understand 

^ Gill, Learning to Learn , 50. 

77 Gill, Learning to Learn , 50. 

^ Gill, Mediated Transcendence , 56. 

^ Gill, Mediated Transcendence , 57. 
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because the West has emphasized explicit knowledge so heavily. 
Polanyi suggests bodily and perceptual skills as examples of 
tacit knowledge*®—for instance, walking, running, playing 
tennis, and dancing are examples of bodily skills requiring 
tacit knowledge. The concept of "meaning"- is also an example 
of tacit knowledge.** In fact, given the nonverbal component 
of tacit knowledge, we might label as tacit anything not 
capable of being put into words. In addition to being 
nonverbal, "tacit knowledge is of necessity more closely 
related to bodily awareness and activity." As Gill points 
out, "our bodies function as instruments to attain knowledge 
that is often tacit."* 2 This point is important in making a 
case for somatic ways of knowing, because many things are 
known largely by doing. We can to some extent, for instance, 
learn how to play tennis by receiving verbal instruction from 
a mentor or by reading an instructional book, but we really do 
not learn how to play tennis until we get on the court and 
start hitting balls. Certain activities cannot be learned 
without participating in them, or what Polanyi calls 
"indwelling." 

To summarize: All knowledge can be viewed on a continuum 
between tacit and explicit poles. Tacit knowledge is bodily 
and nonverbal, whereas explicit knowledge is conceptual and 

*® Gill, Mediated Transcendence , 57. 

** Gill, Mediated Transcendence , 57. 

* 2 Gill, Mediated Transcendence , 58. 
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verbal. While examples can be given for each type of 
knowledge, these examples are only for the purpose of helping 
us gain an understanding of these different elements of 
knowing. In reality, knowing situations involve a combination 
of the tacit and explicit aspects of knowing, but with tacit 
knowledge being more fundamental. 

Epistemology and the Body 

What has the body to do with knowing? Answering this 
question is crucial, but often when I tell people I am writing 
about the role of the body in knowing, I get blank stares and 
strange looks. These reactions arise, I suspect, because 
knowledge has for so long been considered to be a function of 
the mind (and more recently as only a function of culture and 
language). A few examples will point up the obvious, but 
generally ignored, role of the body in the knowing process. 
We know what a hug or a kiss feels like in our body; we know 
warmth and coldness in our body; we know the feeling of the 
sun and of the rain in our body; we know what a golden 
retriever and a furry stuffed animal feels like when we touch 
them; and we know pain when we place our hand on a hot stove 
burner or when our body is violated. We can have cultural- 
linguistic knowledge of each of these things, but if we 
experience them somatically, then we gain a qualitatively 
different type of knowledge of them. This last example, pain, 
brings us closer to the crux of my argument. If we feel 
dysphoric sensations in our bodies—if we suffer bodily—then 
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we can move from these dysphoric sensations toward a somatic 
moral epistemology or a somatic basis for a transcultural 
ethics. However, before we move to a somatic moral 
epistemology, we must first understand Gill's general somatic 
epistemology. 

Knowing as Dancing 

Drawing from Merleau-Ponty' s understanding of the knowing 
process as indirect or mediated. Gill uses the image of 
dancing when speaking of the knowing process. Instead of 
postulating direct access to knowledge, as do rationalists, or 
the inability to know anything at all, as do empiricists, 
Merleau-Ponty suggests slackening the threads connecting the 

J*3 

knower and reality. In other words, we cannot know 
directly, but we can know with some certainty, because we are 
connected to reality, metaphorically, by threads or flexible 
poles. In viewing the knowing process as mediated, Gill, like 
Merleau-Ponty, is able to steer a path between a rigid 
objectivism and a vertiginous subjectivism. In imaging 
knowing as dancing—and thus viewing the knowing process as 
interactive—Gill is formulating a postcritical approach to 
experience and knowledge, thereby overcoming the tendency of 
critical philosophers to separate the knower from the known. 
In so doing. Gill is attempting "to develop a more dynamic 
understanding of the relationship between the knower and the 
known," according to which knowing is relational, active, and 

^ Gill, Learning to Learn , 39-40. 
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social. Each of these three elements of the knowing process 
is embodied. 

Knowing is relational because the knower and the known 
are understood to be involved in a dance, "connected by means 
of the human body, including its movement.and skills as well 

AC 

as the senses and linguistic activity." We come to know 
both experience and reality when we engage the world around us 
through our bodies; we both create and come to know experience 
and reality. Gill places his relational model of knowing 
between reductionism and dualism, both of which separate fact 
from value and the objective from the subjective. Persons, 
ideas, and events, according to Gill, do not exist by 
themselves or merely as creations of our cognitive capacities, 
because they are "encountered in relationship, in the push and 
pull of everyday life."*^ The world is experienced in 
relation to our activity within the world, not exclusive of 
the world as if reality were only a construction of the mind. 
Take, for example, an infant's awareness of its mother's face. 
According to Gill, the infant's awareness is neither innate 
nor the result of empirical build-up, but rather is the result 
of the mother-child interaction, in both its somatic and 
linguistic dimensions.* 7 In other words, the mother-child 





Gill, Learning to Learn . 
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relationship is more than the sum of its parts. 

The relational character of knowing takes seriously its 
embodied character—according to Gill, the body is the "axis" 
of experience. Gill highlights the importance of the body in 
referring to studies by Jean Piaget, who demonstrates how 
infants display the ability to reason before they master 
language.In highlighting the importance of the body in 
cognition. Gill sees the relationship between the knower and 
the known as less static and less distant, more helpfully 
thought of as a relationship between "two mutually 

interdependent^ poles of a single comprehensive whole. 
When the body is considered as the axis of experience, the 
knower and the known cannot be separated. 

In addition to being relational, knowing is also active. 
Gill's view of the active nature of knowing runs contrary to 
traditional understandings of knowing, because traditional 
understandings tend to view knowledge as static and passive. 
Gill proposes a postcritical view of knowing, according to 
which knowing takes place in the interaction between the 
knowing subject and the known object. According to a 


Gill, Learning to Learn , 44. Gill refers to Jean 
Piaget's Six Psychological Studies , trans. and ed. David 
Elkind (New York: Random House, 1968). 

^ Whether cultural-linguistic reality and Reality as such 
are "interdependent," in the sense of depending upon each 
other, is an issue addressed in the next section. For 
example, the planet Mars, as the known object, is likely not 
dependent upon the knower. 

88 Gill, Learning to Learn , 45-46. 
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posteritical understanding, knowing is doing as opposed to 
simply being. Here again. Gill refers back to Piaget’s 
studies demonstrating an infant’s ability to reason 
somatically before reasoning linguistically.* 1 Knowing is a 
process of exploration and interaction with the physical, 
social, and conceptual environment. Ignoring this central 
feature of the knowing process leads to what Gill calls "the 
cult of objectivity." In trying to discern a purely 
conceptual and nonsubjective truth, critical philosophy tends 
to ignore the active element of the knowing process, which 
Gill is trying to recover with his postcritical philosophy. 6 
Here again. Gill refers back to Polanyi's distinction 
between tacit and explicit knowledge. In particular. Gill is 
interested in tacit knowledge, because it consists of bodily 
and nonverbal behaviors. As with the relational dimension of 
knowing, the role of the body is paramount to the active 
dimension of knowing. Tacit knowledge, being bodily and 
nonverbal, is extremely important, because Gill believes the 
body functions as the instrument for the knowing process—"the 
only way to know some things is to indwell or participate in 
them."* 1 Walking, for instance, is learned by bodily attempts 
at participating in the activity of walking—language and 
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culture are not required for an infant to learn this skill. 
Even when we have attained linguistic competence/ active 
bodily knowing is part of all cognitive situations. 
Furthermore, because all knowledge is to some extent tacit, 
indwelling and participation are indispensable to the knowing 
process.** 

According to Gill, there is a similarity between tacit 

and explicit knowing, on the one hand, and subjectivity and 

objectivity, on the other hand. Thus objectivity and 

subjectivity both enter into all knowing situations. 

Rather than being opposed, the so-called objective 
and subjective elements, the "factual" and the 
"valuational," are now seen as related 
functionally. In every knowing situation we attend 
to what is known explicitly (objectively) and what 
is known tacitly (subjectively), but each depends 
upon the other.” 

Just as the knower cannot be separated from the known, 
objectivity cannot be separated from subjectivity. As an 
analogy. Gill refers to the positive and negative poles of a 
magnetic field—the factual and the valuational, like the 
magnetic poles, can only be defined and understood in 
tandem.** The final justification for human knowing is in 
neither objectivity nor subjectivity, but in "our common and 
shared activity as knowing agents." Rather than searching for 
an external, objective criterion or despairing because no such 
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criterion exists, we should affirm those justifiable and 
meaningful (that is, practical or pragmatic) commitments and 
truths. 57 

The social dimension of knowing—which Gill discusses in 
relation to language, because "cognitive activity is 
identifiable with language as a mediator of social reality"— 

CQ 

is the third element of the knowing process. In other 
words, cognitive activity significantly creates a particular 
individual's reality, which is conveyed via culture and 
language. Gill is attempting to carve out a position between 
the two extremes of the debate about the relationship between 
language and reality—those who posit the nonlinguistic nature 
of reality and those who posit the linguistically constructed 
nature of reality. For Gill, reality is linguistically 
constituted , not linguistically constructed, because factors 
in addition to language make up reality—language does not 
completely determine the constitution of our world. 55 As I 
understand Gill, the body is one of these other constitutive 
factors making up reality. 

Gill proposes viewing language as the thread out of which 
our world view is woven, with bodily activity constituting the 
weaving of the threads of language, which make up the fabric 
of our world view. According to the view of critical 


Gill, Learning to Learn . 56-57. 
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philosophy, social reality is merely superimposed upon the 
physical world via language, being secondary to physical 
reality, whereas, according to Gill's postcritical view, 
social reality is as primordial as physical reality.®® 
Reality, according to Gill, is made up of physical and social 
dimensions, both of which are mediated in and through 
language.® 1 

Knowing is at least partially a function of social 
interaction, with context being vital in determining meaning. 
As an example Gill envisions a person speaking the word 
"March." In order to know whether this spoken word refers to 
the verb march or the month of March, we would need to know 
the context—the physical environment, the other elements of 
the conversation, the roles of those involved—in which the 
word were spoken. The verb march would be spoken by a band 
director; the month of March is an answer to the question: 
What month is this?®^ Thus social context is crucial for 
understanding the cognitive meaning of the spoken word 
"march"—human knowledge does not arise in a social vacuum. 
Gill is trying to establish the connection between the social 

®® Of course, viewing social reality as being as 
primordial as physical reality does create some problems, 
because such a view would seem to deny evolutionary theory by 
implying the non-existence of any reality prior to human, 
social existence. Therefore, I disagree with Gill regarding 
the equally primordial nature of social and physical reality. 
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phenomenon of language and the knowing process; even though he 
does not believe that all thinking is linguistic (this notion 
would contradict his use of Piaget), he does believe "a great 
deal" of thinking is linguistic.®^ A more interesting 
question, perhaps, is: How much of cognitivity is 
nonlinguisticf! 

Necessary Nuances to Gill's Somatic Epistemology 

While Gill's somatic epistemology is extremely helpful, 
some critique of his philosophical assumptions and a shift in 
the focus of the discussion is necessary. This section 
details these nuances and points out some possibly unrealized 
implications of Gill's ideas. In addition to revisiting the 
issue of the adequacy of Gill's "knowing as dancing" metaphor, 
we will also want to raise the question of whether embodiment, 
being a universal condition for being human, can serve as an 
element of knowing common to all cultural systems. If we 
answer in the affirmative, then distinctions between cultures 
and languages would be understood as significant but not 
ultimate. Some analysis of Gill's examples is helpful in 
sorting through these issues and answering these questions. 

Earlier, we briefly addressed the efficacy of Gill's 
metaphor of "knowing as dancing." On the whole the metaphor 
works very well, but clarification seems necessary at some 
points. First, we need to see how well Gill's understanding 
of knowing accounts for both the socially constructed aspects 

®^ Gill, Learning to Learn , 64. 
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of reality and Reality as such. Gill assumes the 
interdependent nature of the knower and the known as well as 
the equally primordial nature of physical and social reality. 
Clearly, however, physical reality preceded social reality-- 
for example, the earth preceded humanity. Furthermore, there 
is some doubt about whether the knower and the known are 
always, to use Gill's word, "interdependent." The moon, being 
an element of physical reality, is not dependent upon the 
knower. 

Even when the known "object" is a part of what is 
referred to as social reality, there is some question as to 
whether the known object is actually dependent upon the 
knower. For instance, is the history of World War II 
dependent upon me, as the knower, or are brute facts of 
history mixed in with human interpretation? The metaphor of 
dancing works well in these situations, but to describe the 
knower and the known as interdependent, as Gill does, seems 
inaccurate. I prefer to look at the relationship between the 
knower and the known, not as interdependent but as 
asymmetrical, because the known object per se is independent 
of the knower (whereas the known object as known by the knower 
is, of course, dependent on the knower). 

Gill recognizes the importance of context in ascertaining 
the specific usage of a word, because it provides valuable 
clues to understanding whether, to use the example of "march, " 
the word is used as a verb—that is, as a command a band 
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director would give to a band—or whether the word is used as 
a noun to describe the month of March. If we presuppose, as 
many contemporary philosophers have tended to do, the 
primarily linguistic nature of reality, then we have to 
recognize the ultimacy of linguistic context. But even Gill 
himself recognizes the existence of nonlinguistic dimensions 
of reality. 

What would happen if we were to look at this example from 
the point of view of somatic knowing or through Polanyi's 
activity continuum, which runs between the poles of 
conceptuality and embodiment? Gill, in arguing 
linguistically, is positing his argument on the conceptual 
side of the activity continuum. But what would a somatic 
analysis of this marching example reveal? If we saw a man 
marching on a football field, the linguistic context in which 
the word was used would not be nearly as important, because an 
embodied person would be seen marching on a field. Regardless 
of whether the person marching, or the person watching the 
marcher, were African-American, Caucasian, Asian, male or 
female, none would confuse the situation with the month of 
March. In this example, when the somatic dimensions of 
experience are considered, it does not matter whether 
different persons from different cultures have different 
linguistic concepts of the marcher on the field, because the 
same bodily reality marches down the field. Whether one uses 
the American word march or the German word marsch or the more 
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colorful high-steppin' , we are still dealing with the same 
embodied reality marching down the field. In this situation, 
the linguistic constructs describing the embodied marcher are 
not ultimate or even significant. Thus I am proposing a 
fundamental shift in the way problems or situations are 
analyzed, from a purely cultural and linguistic analysis to an 
analysis, while not rejecting these factors, taking seriously 
the role of the body in the knowing process. 

Somatic Knowing, Culture, and Gender 

Once, when I was presenting these ideas, I was asked how 
the body knows. My answer—the body just knows—may seem 
insufficient, but some explanation may help us understand its 
usefulness. Imagine two human beings who are hugging each 
other, beginning to do so more tightly. As they continue to 
constrict their respective grips upon each other, each body, 
at some point, would begin to experience dysphoric sensations 
described as pain. The point of dysphoria might vary slightly 
from person to person, but all human beings would eventually 
perceive bodily pain, certainly by the time the hug became so 
forceful as to restrict circulation and bruise the skin. 

The hug example is doubly useful for my purposes because 
it allows for cultural variation in the meaning of hugging, as 
well as for the postulation of some limit point at which the 
body reacts negatively. Obviously, hugging connotes different 
meanings in different cultural contexts; for example, male 
hugging is more acceptable in European cultures than in white 
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American cultures. In arguing for a somatic element in the 
knowing process, however, I am not in any way intending to 
deny the cultural variety of the meanings associated with 
behaviors such as hugging. In fact, I want to synthesize the 
cultural-linguistic elements of knowing with the somatic 
elements of knowing. Nevertheless, regardless of the cultural 
variation in meaning and interpretation, at some point a "hug" 
evinces dysphoric sensations in all human bodies, regardless 
of cultural context. There are no cultures, I argue, wherein 
the body, when being squeezed to the point of injury or death, 
perceives such sensations as euphoric or pleasurable. With 
the example of hugging, therefore, I am able to recognize the 
cultural diversity of interpretation with respect to the 
practice and meaning of hugging, while at the same time 
arguing for a somatic flashpoint at which euphoria turns to 
dysphoria. At this point of transition, and at points on 
either side of this transition point, the body simply knows. 

Although the actual point of this transition may vary 
slightly from human being to human being and even from culture 
to culture, such a reality does not nullify the above 
argument, because, for every human body, there is a point at 
which euphoria turns to dysphoria. Furthermore, different 
interpretations may exist for both the euphoria and the 
dysphoria, but the bodily sensation is directly experienced, 
occurring at a level deeper than (or prior to) the level on 
which interpretation takes place. As feminist philosopher Nel 
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Noddings points out, "pure uncritical terror" precedes 
"ethical terror" (Ricoeur), both historically and genetically. 
Like Noddings, I am interested in what she calls the 
"experiential roots of the turn from pure terror or dread to 
ethical terror."® 4 In other words, the somatic sensations of 
terror (or pain) precede the ethical interpretations of these 
sensations. Here again we see the bipolar nature of the 
knowing process. At the somatic level, knowing is directly 
experienced, being prelinguistic and prior to interpretation; 
at the cultural-linguistic level, a variety of interpretations 
can and do exist. 

Again, I am not denying cultural diversity but am simply 
pointing out the existence of a gualitatively different way of 
knowing, which is common to all cultural systems. Until 
certain phenomena are experienced within the human body, the 
knowing subject knows of their existence only by cultural- 
linguistic means. When, however, we perceive certain 
experiences through our bodies, we know about them in quite 
different ways than we had previously known of them. When a 
woman gives birth to a child, she knows about childbirth in a 
way in which she had not previously known about it. Thus the 
inability of men to give birth significantly restricts their 
knowledge of childbirth. 

At this point, we are faced with another question: Is the 
gender of the knower ultimate in all knowing situations? In 

® 4 Noddings, 10. 
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the case of childbirth, the answer is yes, at least on the 
somatic level; a man could, however, have cultural-linguistic 
knowledge of childbirth. Therefore, the gender of the knower 
is ultimate in some situations. 65 Nevertheless, there are 
particular situations in which the gender of the knower is not 
ultimate, and maybe not even significant. For example, when 
both a man and a woman place a hand on a hot stove burner, 
they both experience the dysphoric sensations of burning 
flesh. In the same way, the bodily sensations coming from 
sunshine or rainfall are not significantly different across 
gender lines. As Maxine Sheets-Johnstone points out, there is 
an array of fundamental human phenomena pointing to the 
gender-neutral nature of the human body—"the body that 
responds to placebos, that experiences trauma and anxiety, 
that sounds the letter m, that becomes ill with a cold, that 
creates art...is foundationally a human body." 66 Men and 
women are biologically different in some respects, but they 
are biologically similar in other respects. 

The danger in proposing the ultimacy of gender (and 
culture) distinctions in knowing seems immense. For instance, 
if male ways of knowing and female ways of knowing are 
completely irreducible to each other, then a male rapist could 

65 For an interesting discussion of the relationship 
between gender and knowing, see Lorraine Code, What Can She 
Know ? (Ithaca: Cornell Univ. Press, 1991), 1-26. 

66 Sheets-Johnstone, "Charting the Interdisciplinary 
Course," 12-13 (original emphasis). 
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stand behind this ultimate distinction in knowing in order to 
justify his actions. By his logic, men simply know 
differently, and this particular man could not be criticized 
by any woman, presumably because she would be outside the 
"male context." A woman could not, under these assumptions, 
understand men's ways of knowing, because gender distinctions 
would be assumed to be ultimate. 

I certainly do not deny the significance of gender- 
specific ways of knowing, only their complete ultimacy in all 
knowing situations. At least one feminist philosopher, 
Lorraine Code, would agree on this point. In claiming the 
significance of the sex of the knower. Code is not claiming 
the possibility of the hegemony of the knowledge of one sex or 
the other, but rather is asserting the narrowly defined (that 
is, male-oriented) nature of Western epistemological 
discussion.^ 7 Indeed, the discussion of knowledge does need 
to be broadened to include the voices of women, but such a 
movement does not imply viewing the distinctions between male 
and female ways of knowing to be ultimate in all situations. 

Although the interpretation of particular experiences may 
vary across gender lines, the directly experienced somatic 
ways of knowing are prior to interpretation. The issue is not 
whether men and women (or persons from different cultures) 
arrive at the same interpretation of an event, but how 
preinterpretive somatic experience affects our understanding 

67 Code, 7-8. 
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of the knowing process, particularly whether it is 
significantly affected by cultural and linguistic influences. 

Case Studies Involving Cultural-linguistic Deprivation 

....human speech is like a cracked kettle 
on which we tap crude rhythms for bears 
to dance to, while we long to make music 
that will melt the stars. 

Gustave Flaubert, 
Madame Bovary 

In order to understand the distinction between somatic 
ways of knowing and cultural-linguistic ways of knowing, I 
want to analyze the tragic data from two existing case 
studies, because they enable us to glimpse the capacity for 
knowing of two persons who lived almost entirely without 
exposure to culture or language. Although these analyses 
might not provide definitive results, they will allow us, to 
a greater or lesser extent, to bracket out the cultural and 
linguistic ways of knowing (which would be a nearly impossible 
undertaking with fully-socialized persons, because these two 
ways of knowing are so interrelated) for the purpose of 
highlighting and reflecting upon somatic (-mental) ways of 
knowing. 6 ® Doing so not only lends some support to my 
argument, but should also stimulate other discussions 
regarding the epistemological relationship between culture and 
embodiment. 

6 ® There are other noncultural dimensions of knowing, such 
as direct experience of God, but a full discussion of how God 
becomes known through the somatic (-mental) dimensions of 
knowing is beyond the scope of this chapter. See Chapter 1 
for an explanation of somatic (-mental). 
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The Case of Genie 

And the congregation seemed to watch with 
its own eyes while the voice consumed 
him, until he was nothing and they were 
nothing and there was not even a voice 
but instead their hearts were speaking to 
one another in chanting measures beyond 
the need for words. 

William Faulkner, 
The Sound and the Fury 

Genie was discovered in Temple City, California, in 1970, 
when she was thirteen years old. Since birth she had suffered 
unimaginable abuse and near total isolation, which began 
between the ages of one and two, when Genie was harnessed, 
unclad, to an infant's potty seat. When she was not strapped 
to the potty chair she was confined, by her father, to a 
sleeping bag used to immobilize her arms. The potty chair and 
the sleeping bag were in Genie's room where she spent her 
entire childhood, hearing almost no language or other auditory 
stimulation. If Genie made any noise, then her father would 
enter the room and beat her. She learned, therefore, to 
suppress all vocalization. Furthermore, there was no carpet 
on the floor and no pictures on the walls; her only toys were 
aplastic container and bare thread spools. Thus, tactile and 
visual stimulation were as sparse as verbal stimulation. Food 
was equally scarce, consisting of baby foods, cereals, and an 

occasional hard-boiled egg. Should Genie choke and spit out 

fiQ 

some of her food, her father would rub it in her face. 

65 Russ Rymer, Genie (New York: HarperCollins, 1993), 17- 

19. 
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Although the effects of such gross abuse surely cannot be 
described verbally, Rymer offers the following description of 
Genie: 

she was incontinent, could not chew solid food and 
could hardly swallow, could not focus her eyes 
beyond twelve feet.... and could not cry. She 
salivated constantly, spat indiscriminately. She 
had a ring of hard callus around her buttocks, and 
she had two nearly complete sets of teeth. She 
could not hop, skip, climb, or do anything 
requiring the full extension of her limbs. She 
showed no perception of heat or cold.® 

If all knowledge is presumed to be cultural and linguistic in 

nature, then we would expect Genie to know virtually nothing, 

if anything at all. But Genie did learn, among other things, 

to suppress all vocalization, which presents a puzzling 

scenario if all knowledge is presumed to be cultural and 

linguistic. How had she learned to suppress vocalization? 

Genie had learned as a response to the beatings, because of 

the dysphoric sensations somatically experienced and 

remembered. 

The Case of the Wild Bov of Averyron 

Then Ben wailed again, hopeless and 
prolonged. It was nothing. Just sound. 
It might have been all time and injustice 
and sorrow become vocal for an instant by 
a conjunction of planets. 

William Faulkner, 
The Sound and the Fury 

The wild boy of Averyron, who was twelve or thirteen 
years old when he was found in France in 1800, walked on all 


Rymer, 9-10. 
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fours, fled all human contact, and had lived a life of freedom 

and isolation away from the company of people in society. 

Victor, as the wild boy would eventually be called, was 

a disgustingly dirty child affected with spasmodic 
movements, and often convulsions, who swayed back 
and forth ceaselessly like certain animals in the 
zoo, who bit and scratched those who opposed him, 
who showed no affection to those who took care of 
him; and who was, in short, indifferent to 
everything and attentive to nothing. 71 

Victor had numerous scars on his body, which lends credence to 

the theory of his abandonment. In fact, one scar 41 

millimeters in length stretched across the boy's throat, 

leading some to speculate about a prior injury, which 

presumably could have diminished his capacity to develop 

linguistic skills. Aside from the scars, however, there seems 

to have been no significant physical deformity, because his 

sense organs seemed normal (although his sense of hearing was 

7 ? 

less developed because of his deficiency of speech). 

In many ways, Victor's isolation was very different from 
Genie's, because he was not physically constrained. He was, 
unlike Genie, abandoned, but he did not suffer the humanly- 
caused abuse suffered by Genie. There is a difference between 
being abandoned, which protected Victor from the type of 
repeated abuse suffered by Genie, and being abused. 
Furthermore, Victor had ample opportunity for visual and 

7 * Harlan Lane, The Wild Boy of Averyron (Cambridge; 
Harvard Univ. Press, 1976), 4. 

^ Lane, 34. 
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tactile stimulation, whereas Genie had no such stimulation. 
Victor was influenced by nature, which was his home, whereas 
Genie was physically constrained in her room with no contact 
with the outdoors. 

The Role of the Body in Moral Discernment 

For a moment a phrase tried to take shape 
in my mouth and my lips parted like a 
dumb man's, as though there was more 
struggling upon them than a wisp of 
startled air. But they made no sound and 
what I had almost remembered was 
uncommunicable forever. 

F. Scott Fitzgerald, 
The Great Gatshy 

From the amount of evidence available from the case 
studies of Genie and Victor, what can be said about the 
epistemological relationship between culture, language, and 
embodiment? Although nothing definitive can be said, the case 
studies are very useful for understanding the epistemological 
relationship between the cultural-linguistic and the somatic 
(-mental) 77 dimensions of the knowing process. Interestingly, 
Victor was discovered at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, when scientists were fascinated with the mystery of 
what separates human beings from animals. However, the 
important epistemological issue regarding both Genie and 
Victor is not whether they were fully human, or what separated 


77 The term somatic (-mental) is reintroduced in this 
section, and used instead of merely somatic, in order to avoid 
implying the purely somatic nature of Genie's and Victor's 
learning. Most important, however, is the noncultural and 
nonlinguistic nature of their learning. 
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them from animals, but rather whether they knew anything at 
all; and if so, how would they have acquired such knowledge? 
Whether or not they were fully human, they still, I argue, had 
the capacity to know. 

Much of the answer to the quandary of where to draw the 
line of demarcation between humans and animals lies in what we 
call society or culture, to which Genie and Victor had very 
little exposure. Therefore, given this minimal exposure to 
cultural-linguistic knowledge, we would expect these cases to 
reveal certain insights into the relationship between the 
cultural-linguistic and the embodied dimensions of knowing. 
Two experiments having to do with reality were conducted with 
Victor and are notable regarding this issue. 

J. J. Virev's experiment . The naturalist J. J. Virey 
documented some important observations about Victor's moral 
character, which, according to Virey, was neither wicked nor 
good. Victor was aware of neither good nor evil; did not 
perform wicked or mischievous acts like other children; made 
movements of frenzy and anger when provoked; and lost his 
temper, became agitated, and showed rage when denied certain 
necessities. 7 * Virey's initial observations are important, 
because they highlight the two ways of knowing discussed in 
this dissertation. On the one hand, Victor did not know how 
to act morally, because he had been deprived of moral 
enculturation (that is, cultural knowledge). On the other 

7 * Lane, 42. 
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hand, his actions demonstrated the somatic (-mental) elements 
of knowing, because, when he was denied certain bodily 
necessities, he became agitated and showed rage. 

In order to learn more about Victor's character, Virey 
conducted an experiment to see if Victor would be content to 
have an equal share of food when put with another person. The 
results, Victor hoarding all of the food for himself, were not 
surprising. In addition, he seemed to have little respect for 
his neighbor's rights to food or property, was "much inclined 
to theft, quite adroit at stealing," and exhibited "intense 
moral lethargy." Therefore, Virey supposed Victor's immoral 
nature. 7 ^ Although Victor did in fact "steal" (Was it really 
stealing or rather hoarding as is done by many animals?), he 
nevertheless had no concept of the immorality of stealing. 
Victor's hoarding behavior can, at least in part, be explained 
by his isolation from societal moral enculturation, which is 
necessary for proper moral awareness and behavior. Thus 
persons must be taught about morality through cultural and 
linguistic means (or through their tradition), as Victor's 
behavior demonstrates. Nevertheless, the somatic (-mental) 
dimensions of knowing are important as well, because they can 
inform, and often correct, distortions in cultural-linguistic 
knowledge. 

The above experiment, in which Victor (the perpetrator) 
stole from the other child (the victim), deals with morality 

75 Lane, 43. 
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only from the nonvictim's point of view. What can be said of 
morality from the perspective of the victim? Recall Virey's 
experiment (which he analyzed only from the perspective of the 
nonvictim) testing whether Victor would share food at a common 
table. To change the viewpoint, consider whether the other 
child in the room, the victim, would have known or felt the 
adverse effects of Victor's hoarding all of the food? Or if 
there were another experiment in which the other child hoards 
all of the food, would Victor know or feel this bodily 
iniquity? Virey provides the answer to this question in 
describing how Victor became angry when his impetuous eating 
habits were thwarted. 7 ^ In other words, Victor had learned, 
presumably by somatic (-mental) means, to fulfill his basic 
human needs—he sought out food because his body made known to 
him its need for food. 

Virey's experiment with Victor illustrates the difference 
between somatic ways of knowing and cultural-linguistic ways 
of knowing. Victor's hoarding reactions demonstrate the need 
for moral enculturation (cultural and linguistic ways of 
knowing); all cultures and societies must commit to some moral 
formation of their members in order to overcome such behavior. 
Having never undergone such enculturation, Victor hoarded all 
of the food, having no regard for his neighbor. On the other 
hand, Victor's anger reaction when he was deprived of food 
demonstrates the somatic (-mental) elements of the knowing 

^ Lane, 42. 
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process; he knows, in his body, the adverse affects of having 
no food. Both types of knowing (cultural-linguistic and 
somatic-mental) must be considered in epistemology. 

Itard's experiment . The medical doctor Jean-Marc-Gaspard 
Itard also made some observations regarding Victor's moral 
awareness. Although Victor had been "socialized" for five 
years while he was with Itard, his most formative years (up to 
his discovery at age 12 or 13) were spent in complete 
isolation from culture and language. Even his subsequent 
socialization with Itard would have been significantly 
restricted because of his very limited linguistic capacity. 
Because Victor had passed puberty, a point beyond which 
contemporary learning theorists recognize the impossibility of 
significant language acquisition, 77 and because Victor's 
socialization occured in a mental hospital setting rather than 
in society at large, the influence of cultural, and especially 
linguistic, knowledge upon him would have been minimal. 
Again, my point is not to try to completely separate the 
somatic (-mental) from the cultural-linguistic dimensions of 
knowing, or to deny some minimal cultural and linguistic 
influence upon Victor, but rather to glimpse learning through 
the experience of a child with virtually no linguistic skills 
and, therefore, with very limited ability to acquire knowledge 

77 According to the critical-period hypothesis, a child 
who has passed puberty, without having acquired significant 
linguistic skills, is generally unable to learn them after 
puberty. See Rymer, 23-24. 
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via cultural-linguistic means. 

Like Virey, Itard also wanted to test Victor's sense of 
justice; more specifically, his reaction to unmerited 
punishment. Itard conducted his experiment after Victor had 

7 Q 

learned to take only what was explicitly his own. Leading 
up to Itard's experiment, Victor had flawlessly executed 
educational exercises for two hours; but instead of lavishing 
praise on Victor for a job well done, Itard put on a menacing 
mein, scattered books and cards across the room, and pulled 
Victor toward a dark closet, which had served as Victor’s 
prison. 75 Itard thus punished (rather than rewarded) Victor 
for his good behavior. In the past, Victor had willingly 
submitted to punishment; when deserved, he had never had the 
slightest hesitation in submitting to reproof. Nevertheless, 
this unmerited punishment excited all of Victor's rage and 
fury, causing him to struggle violently against Itard. Near 
the end of the struggle, Victor bit Itard on the hand, leaving 

Of) 

deep toothmarks. 

Itard was delighted with the results of his experiment, 
because, in Itard's mind, Victor had displayed a legitimate 
act of vengeance, which "was incontestable proof that the 
feeling of justice and injustice, that eternal basis of social 

78 Lane, 156. Previously, for instance at the time of 
Virey's earlier experiment, Victor had hoarded all of the 
possessions, instead of taking only his own share. 

75 Lane, 157. 

80 Lane, 157. 
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order, was no longer foreign to the heart of my pupil." Itard 

had provoked the development of this sense of injustice in his 

pupil and, in so doing, he had raised this "wild man" to the 

01 

full stature of a moral human being. 01 

Setting aside the question of whether or not Victor was 
a fully developed moral human being (as Itard claims), we can 
at least posit the existence of some knowledge of morality 
(even if inarticulable) not acquired by cultural and 
linguistic means. He knows the dysphoric sensations in his 
body, which is a type of knowing not acquired by cultural and 
linguistic means. Although such knowledge was probably not of 
a highly conceptualized nature, it nevertheless represents a 
significant source of knowledge, which needs to be included in 
the study of moral epistemology. 

The topic of the origin of moral knowledge is addressed 
across cultural boundaries, with two theories generally being 
proposed.®^ Some theorists assert the acquired nature of 
morality, according to which morality is socialized via 
cultural and linguistic means, whereas other theorists regard 
the nature of morality to be innate, coming from an innate 


® Lane, 157. Lane does not report other experiments done 
by Itard immediately upon Victor's discovery, which would have 
been necessary to prove the learned nature of Victor's sense 
of injustice. Consequently, it is not clear whether Itard 
taught Victor this sense of injustice, or whether it was 
innate. 

^ For an interesting and informative discussion of these 
two views from the Confucian perspective, see Philip J. 
Ivanhoe, Ethics in the Confucian Tradition (Atlanta: Scholars 
Press, 1990), esp. 1-28. 
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spring of moral knowledge belonging to each person from birth. 
Itard clearly believes in the former, the learned nature of 
Victor's sense of justice. 83 Itard may be right on this 
particular issue, but I am interested in how we would know to 
adjudicate, during or before the process of enculturation, 
between harmful concepts of justice and helpful concepts of 
justice. 

Is there another dimension of the knowing process, in 
addition to innatism and enculturation? Itard did teach 
Victor to take only those items explicitly belonging to him; 
I question, however, whether Itard taught Victor the vehement 
bodily reaction to the unmerited punishment, which was, I 
argue, acquired by somatic (-mental) means, developing in 
relationship to the stimuli inflicted by Itard. Whether or 
not Victor's rage was the result of somatic learning, direct 
prehension of divine moral norms, or some combination of both, 
it was certainly not, I argue, learned by either cultural or 
linguistic means. 

Victor did not fully know the injustice of Itard's 
treatment until it happened. Thus at least in some respects, 
Victor's awareness of the injustice was heightened when it 
occurred, because learning takes place relationally, as a 
person interacts bodily with his or her environments. To use 
Gill's terminology, the knower and the known "dance" with each 
other, being connected by means of the human body, involving 

83 Lane, 157. 
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its movement, skills, and senses. 84 From working with Itard, 
Victor had learned, not primarily through cultural or 
linguistic means, to expect certain rewards and punishments. 
When Victor experienced the unmerited punishment, his reaction 
was rage, which was not, I argue, learned most fundamentally 
via cultural and linguistic means. Recalling, from Chapter 1, 
the distinction within the relationship between cultural- 
linguistic and somatic (-mental) ways of knowing, Victor's 
rage was learned primarily through the latter (that is, 
noncultural and nonlinguistic means). 

I am merely trying to point out another aspect of the 
knowing process, which is neither learned from culture or 
language, but rather from direct embodied experience. Victor 
had not been socialized enough to know, via cultural- 
linguistic means, the unmerited nature of his punishment, nor 
did he have knowledge of the bodily dysphoria before he 
experienced it. Even when a human being attains full 
linguistic competence, which Victor never did, active bodily 
knowing is part of all cognitive situations. Furthermore, 
because all knowledge is to some degree tacit, indwelling and 

or 

participation are integral parts of the knowing process. 
Victor does not know, somatically, the harmful sensations 
until his body indwells in or experiences them, at which point 
his knowledge becomes somatic. Let me carry the argument 


Gill, 

Learning 

to 

Learn, 

40. 

Gill, 

Learning 

to 

Learn, 

54. 
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further. 

Although Victor did learn to speak a few words and to 
recognize certain objects by name, he did not acquire 
significant linguistic competence, at least not enough to 
acquire notable knowledge via linguistic means. According to 
Lane, "Victor was not socialized enough to commit antisocial 
acts; yet these would seem to be necessary if he were to 
acquire notions of justice and injustice in the absence of 
language .In other words, even if we accept Itard's 
argument regarding the socially learned nature of Victor's 
reaction to the unjust punishment, we must still recognize its 
somatic (-mental) elements. Somatic knowing may be 
communicated via cultural-linguistic means, but it is not 
acquired thereby; therefore, some of Victor's knowledge would 
have been learned through his body. 

My hypothesis about Genie is similar and is as follows: 
Genie knew the harmful nature of her abuse, not by cultural or 
linguistic but by direct embodied means. In videotaped 
counseling sessions designed to help Genie cope with her 
horrific past, her distress was obvious; according to her 
counselor, Genie was traumatized.^ In short, her behavior 
demonstrated the effects of her abuse. But how did Genie know 
her trauma, given the absence of the cultural and linguistic 

Lane, 156 (emphasis mine). 

Secret of a Wild Child (Boston: WGBH Educational 
Foundation, 1994), videocassette. 
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dimensions of knowledge? Even though Genie never learned a 
significant amount of language, she knows, most likely at an 
inarticulable level, the effects of her abuse—not because she 
was socialized into this knowledge but because of the 
dysphoric sensations experienced in her body. Her knowledge 
of the effects of her abuse was not acquired from either 
cultural or linguistic means. Her somatic knowledge, although 
not the only source of moral knowledge, is one significant 
element to be considered in the formulation of a moral 
epistemology. 

Conclusion 

The purpose of examining the cases of these two children 
raised in virtual isolation from cultural and linguistic 
influences is to try to highlight the noncultural and non- 
linguistic dimensions of the knowing process. I am inclined 
to believe that we know, for instance, what is wrong, not only 
because cultures teach us what is wrong, but also, and more 
fundamentally, because we (and others before us) experience 
affliction and psychic pain in our bodies. Bodily pain and 
affliction, although not the only noncultural and 
nonlinguistic sources of knowledge, should inform our 
morality, which is carried and passed down through tradition 
or culture. Direct somatic experience, I argue, provides a 
basis for critiquing and transforming the distorted practices 
of a tradition or culture. 
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Chapter 4 

The Body and Ethics 

In the domain of fact there are 
procedures for eliminating disagreement; 
in that of morals the ultimacy of 
disagreement is dignified with the term 
'pluralism.' 

Alasdair MacIntyre, 
After Virtue 

In Chapters 2 and 3, we explored the neglect, in Western 
philosophy, of the somatic dimensions of the knowing process; 
appropriated some of the work of Michael Polanyi and Maurice 
Merleau-Ponty through the somatic epistemology of Jerry Gill; 
further discussed the epistemological relationships among 
culture, language, and embodiment; and finally explored two 
case studies involving children who were reared in near total 
isolation from culture and language. 

The purpose of this chapter is to explore the ethical 
implications of the somatic dimensions of the knowing process, 
in order to see how they might provide an important base for 
moral reasoning, one somewhat independent of cultural- 
linguistic knowledge. This task is accomplished primarily 
through the ideas of John Kekes, through whom morality in a 
plural world and the need for some limits on morality are 
addressed. (The fact-valuation distinction is discussed 
first, however, because it is, I argue, the necessary result 
of denying an external or given element of reality.) In 
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addition, the ideas of Jerry Gill regarding a criterion for 
morality and the ideas of Jeffrey Stout regarding the cultural 
nature of moral abomination are addressed. Finally, the 
prospects for a transcultural morality as well as some of the 
problems created by cultural or gender models of morality are 
addressed. Kekes, Gill, and I each suggest, to a greater or 
lesser degree, the efficacy of the body as a basis for 
morality. 

A Distinction between Fact and Valuation? 

And the LORD God made all kinds of trees 
grow out of the ground—trees that were 
pleasing to the eye and good for food. 
In the middle of the garden were the tree 
of life and the tree of knowledge, good 
and evil. 

Gen. 2:9, NRSV 

Alasdair MacIntyre's discussion of emotivism, a doctrine 
affirming the evaluative character of all moral judgments, is 
helpful in discussing the fact-valuation distinction (which 
itself results from the prevalent epistemological and 
ontological confusion). According to emotivist theory, moral 
judgments are merely expressions of preference, feeling, or 
attitude and, therefore, are not factual. 1 Moral judgments 
may unite factual and valuational elements, but these two 
elements are viewed as distinct. As an example, MacIntyre 
uses the following statement: Arson, being destructive of 
property, is wrong. While the destructiveness of arson is a 

1 Alasdair MacIntyre, After Virtue (Notre Dame: Univ. of 
Notre Dame Press, 1981), 11-12. 
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fact, the immorality of arson is a value judgment, at least 
according to the emotivist theory. Thus moral judgments, in 
expressing only preference, feeling, or attitude, are neither 
true nor false, because the moral or valuational element of 
the statement is separated from the factual element. If 
emotivism is correct as a doctrine, then MacIntyre is right— 
"all moral disagreement is rationally interminable." In this 
sense, emotivism leads to the same problems as a cultural- 
linguistic model of epistemology, because the separation of 
the factual and the valuational elements leads to an 
undesirable relativism. 

In discussing emotivism, MacIntyre draws from C. L. 
Stevenson, a proponent of this theory. According to 
Stevenson, the statement "this is good" roughly equates to the 
statement "I approve of this;" according to other emotivists, 
the statement "this is good" roughly means "hurrah for this." 3 
But MacIntyre asserts the failure of emotivism as a theory for 
explaining the meaning of a sentence, claiming the circularity 
of its logic. In making statements such as "moral judgments 
express feelings or attitudes," emotivists must subsequently 
answer the question: "What kind of feelings or attitudes?" At 
this point, either emotivists remain silent or they answer 
with statements such as "moral feelings or attitudes," in 
which case their argument becomes circular. MacIntyre opposes 

3 MacIntyre, After Virtue , 12 (original emphasis). 

3 MacIntyre, After Virtue , 12. 
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emotivism because of its separation of factual and valuational 
statements. 4 

There is another critique of emotivism: It seems to 
analyze morality entirely in terms of language, which is to 
fail to recognize the somatic basis of language. Emotivism, 
in separating the factual from the valuational, seems to deny 
an external (or given) reality, thereby attempting to explain 
morality with an inadequate ontology. When the victim of 
immorality feels pain, the victim is not merely making a 
linguistic statement about the harmful sensations; in fact, 
the harmful sensations are an embodied reality. Valuational 
statements about rightness and wrongness do not merely reflect 
a linguistic reality or a preference; they reflect a somatic 
reality, because dysphoric bodily sensations are factual 
(unless, of course, one wants to claim the socially- 
constructed nature of suffering and affliction). 

Emotivism, then, reflects a distinction between 
statements of fact and statements of moral valuation, 
therefore denying any basis for the justification of any 
objective moral statement. Of course, the deeper problem with 
emotivism is that its tenets, like the tenets of much of 
postmodern philosophical theory, are based on a limited 
epistemology and/or a limited ontology. Inadequate 
assumptions regarding these fundamental philosophical issues 
necessarily lead to inadequate moral theories. 

* MacIntyre, After Virtue , 12. 
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Morality in a Plural World 

More particularly, I seemed to be 
asserting that the nature of moral 
community and moral judgment in 
distinctively modern societies was such 
that it was no longer possible to appeal 
to moral criteria in a way that had been 
possible in other times and places —and 
that this was a moral calamity. 

Alasdair MacIntyre, 
After Virtue 

The recent work of John Kekes, which details many of the 
moral positions available within pluralism, provides a solid 
foundation through which we can analyze ethical issues in a 
plural world. Monism, relativism, and pluralism represent the 
three major moral positions discussed by Kekes. Monism 
proposes the existence of only one reasonable system of 
values, whereas relativism proposes the existence of the 
conditional or culture-specific nature of all values.^ Kekes 
intends to develop a pluralist position, forming a middle 
ground between monism and relativism, because pluralism is a 
better interpretation of what he calls the "observed moral 
facts of our lives.As defined by Kekes, "pluralism is a 
theory about the nature of values whose realization would make 
lives good." Conceptions of the good life are broader and 
more inclusive than conceptions of the moral life, because, 
according to Kekes, a good life is one that is both enjoyable 


5 John Kekes, The Morality of Pluralism (Princeton: 
Princeton Univ. Press, 1993), 8. 

® Kekes, 8. 
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7 

and morally meritorious. 

But is pluralism also a moral theory, as well as a theory 

about the actual living of good lives? The answer to this 

question, of course, depends upon how broadly we define the 

term moral. There is ample historical precedent for regarding 

theories of good lives as moral theories per se, as in Plato, 

Aristotle, and Socrates. In this broad sense, then, pluralism 

is a moral theory. In the narrow sense, in which moral 

philosophy confines moral theories to the more restricted 

domain of moral values, Kekes's pluralism is not a moral 
0 

theory. Thus if by moral theory we mean the theory of good 
(not merely moral ) lives, as Kekes does, then pluralism is a 
moral theory. 

Although Kekes's theory of pluralism is concerned with 
values, its primary interest is with the interrelationships 
between these values; the identity of the values is important, 
but "only in so far as it is relevant to understanding their 
relations." 9 In fact, plural theorists may disagree with each 
other regarding the identity of the virtues warranting 
allegiance. Within pluralism, more than one reasonable system 
of values exists but, as would be the case with relativism, an 
infinity of reasonable value systems does not exist, because 
some ways of living are better than other ways of living. 

7 Kekes, 8-10. 

8 Kekes, 11. 

9 Kekes, 9. 
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According to Kekes's plural theory, an adequate moral 
theory need not provide universal, context-independent 
principles. Theories of morality can aim at analyzing various 
and diverse moral systems, while still leaving room for 
considering how moral judgments can be criticized or 
justified. In other words, moral judgments can be criticized 
or justified on objective grounds while still maintaining a 
plurality of reasonable moral systems. The variety of 
conceptions of the good life allowed for by plural theorists 
is broad enough to leave room for the moral importance of 
feeling, imagination, the will, and reason.*® Thus plural 
theorists have partial affinities with both monists and 
relativists. With the monists they agree on the existence of 
some objective standards for regulating morality, and with the 
relativists they agree on the nonexistence of universal 
principles regulating morality. Thus universality, Kekes 
argues, is not necessary for obtaining objectivity. 

Although pluralism does involve the freedom of human 
possibility, it also recognizes the need for imposing limits; 
otherwise pluralism becomes relativism. All ways of being in 
the world are not reasonable and good, and certain reasonable 
ways of being conflict with other reasonable ways of living. 
Limits, then, are needed to exclude unreasonable or harmful 
ways of living. 11 Kekes's task is to develop these limits, 

10 Kekes, 12-13. 

11 Kekes, 14. 
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the possibilities for which are determined from the human 
point of view, based on how well or poorly these possibilities 
affect human beings. "Reasonable limits exclude harmful 
possibilities, help resolve conflicts among beneficial 
possibilities, and protect people in their endeavors to make 
a good life for themselves." 12 Nevertheless, these limits are 
broad enough to incorporate a diversity of moral systems in a 
plural world but without being completely subjective. 

The Conditionality of Values 

According Kekes, all values are conditional, because they 

13 

are assumed to be inextricable from their cultural context. 
The criterion of benefits and harms affecting human beings is 
used to distinguish between primary and secondary values. A 
primary value is a value for which the benefits and harms are, 
under normal circumstances, universally human. The phrase 
"under normal circumstances" is critical for understanding 
Kekes's ideas, because he later argues for the existence of 
extraordinary circumstances in which an exception to a primary 
value is justifiable. (There is a sense, then, in which 
primary values are not universal, as Kekes later maintains.) 
Certain actions will normally benefit all human beings, 
whereas certain other actions will normally harm all human 


12 Kekes, 15. 

12 The discussion of values in Kekes's book is confined 
to the benefits and harms affecting human beings, which 
immediately leads one to question the conditionality of all 
values, given the universal reality of human embodiment. 
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beings, these conventions being prescribed by human nature. 
These universally human benefits and harms are called primary 
goods and primary evils .^ Torture, for example, is a primary 
evil, because it normally harms all human beings regardless of 
cultural context. A plurality exists even among primary 
values, because the benefits and harms of these values are 
multidimensional, including physiological, psychological, and 
social dimensions. According to Kekes, human nature "is 
composed of universally human, culturally invariant, and 
historically constant characteristics. The obvious place to 
start looking for them is the human body."^ 

Although secondary values vary with persons, cultures, 
traditions, and epochs, they are nevertheless still counted 
among the minimum requirements for good lives within a 
particular tradition. Furthermore, these secondary values are 
recognized by those outside the tradition as being reasonable 
and as having an objective basis. Secondary goods and 
secondary evils derive their significance from a particular 
tradition's concept of the good life, not from universally 
human benefits and harms.The social roles we value (for 
example, whether we are a doctor or a farmer) or the 
preferences we develop (for example, whether we like 
Renaissance art or postmodern art) are examples of secondary 

14 Kekes, 38. 

15 Kekes, 39. 

16 Kekes, 32, 38-39. 
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values. 17 Although there is significant uniformity between 
cultures regarding primary values, there are vast individual 
and cultural differences regarding secondary values, because 
they are rooted in a particular tradition or culture (whereas 
primary values are rooted in the human body). 

Plural theorists recognize the plurality of values as 
well as the conditionality of all values. In fact, the 

plurality of values necessarily implies the conditional or 

1 ft 

context-specific nature of all values. Monists, on the 
other hand, deny the conditionality of all values. For the 
monist, conflicts between values are to be adjudicated by 
appealing to an overriding value, which establishes an 
authoritative system of values A value is overriding if, in 
conflicts with other values, it always takes precedence over 
the one with which it conflicts. In other words, a value is 
overriding if it is the highest, universal, permanent, 
invariable, and absolute (or prima facie, that is, should be 

iq 

violated only if the value itself calls for the violation). 
If a value is not overriding, then it is necessarily 
conditional. Thus, if I understand Kekes correctly, even 
primary values are conditional, because there are always 
extraordinary circumstances in which even they may be 


17 Kekes, 18. 

Kekes, 19. 
^ Kekes, 46. 
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overridden. 20 Primary values are "normally" (but not always) 
universal and, therefore, not overriding. Kekes presents the 
case of live burial, which is examined later in this chapter, 
as an acceptable justification for violating the primary value 
of life. 

Certain questions begin to arise, however. Can Kekes 
maintain the existence of context-independent criteria while 
at the same time denying the existence of any overriding 
values? To be sure, his answer to this question, while 
affirmative, is highly nuanced and intricate. If all values 
are conditional, then are we not left with the disintegration 
of morality? Not according to Kekes. Reasonable resolutions 
to moral conflicts will appeal not to an overriding value but 
to "historically conditioned traditions and conceptions of the 
good life that the opposing protagonists share." 21 In other 
words, when the moral claims of two traditions are in 
conflict, an attempt is made to find a common ground. 

The Need for Limits on Morality 

Pluralism run to seed is not an engaging 

spectacle. 


Michael Oakeshott, 
"The Authority of the State" 

Because moral thinkers can envision possibilities for 


20 Kekes, 19-20. 

21 Kekes, 47. Kekes's position is similar to James 
McClendon's and James Smith's soft perspectivism which is 
discussed later under the section entitled "The Criterion for 
Determining Moral Value." 
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both evil and good, even the plural theorists must establish 
some moral limits. In fact, understanding the need for limits 
is crucial to comprehending Kekes's position. Although he 
denies the existence of any overriding values, he nevertheless 
believes in the adjudication of conflicting moral practices on 
context-independent grounds. Understanding how this position 
maintains the conditionality of all values, while at the same 
time allowing for a context-independent criterion, is crucial 
to understanding the need for limits. 

In order to hold together these seemingly incompatible 
positions, Kekes appeals to the distinction between deep and 
variable conventions. Deep conventions protect the minimum 
requirements necessary for all good lives. Variable 

conventions also protect the requirements for all good lives, 

11 

but these conventions vary with culture and tradition. Deep 
conventions, the values of which have a context-independent 
basis, set the moral limits within the plural world. Deep 
conventions are context-independent, because they satisfy 
basic human needs common to all human beings in any cultural 
context. 23 Values protected by variable conventions, on the 
other hand, may be esteemed in one culture but unimportant or 
irrelevant in another culture. While relativists might admit 
a distinction between deep and variable conventions, they 
would deny any context-independent basis for justification, 

22 Kekes, 31. 

23 Kekes, 34. 
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even of deep conventions. 24 Thus deep conventions provide the 
infrastructure for the context-independent criteria shared by 
two or more protagonists. 

The skepticism of the relativist regarding any context- 
independent criteria sets her apart from the plural theorist. 
Whereas relativists deny a context-independent basis for the 
justification of values, deep conventions provide this 
context-independent basis for plural theorists. Deep 
conventions "set limits on interference with the realization 
of primary values." Interestingly, primary values are said to 
represent only a "thin layer of context-independent 
requirements for all good lives." 2 ^ In other words, there are 
many more secondary values than primary values and many more 
variable conventions than deep conventions. Despite their 
paucity, however, deep conventions are a requirement for a 
tradition to be morally acceptable. 2 ^ 

A question, however, arises at this point: Are these deep 
conventions, which protect primary values, universal? Recall 
Kekes's contention of the normally universal nature of deep 
conventions: Under normal circumstances, certain actions are 


24 Kekes, 31-32. 

2 ^ Kekes, 32. Kekes believes it is a let-down that only 
a "thin layer" of context-independent requirements exists. 
Conversely, however, the existence of any context-independent 
criteria might be refreshing water in the plural desert. 
Given the general presumption of relativism, perhaps it is 
more appropriate to speak of a let-up rather than a let-down. 

2 ^ Kekes, 34. 
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universally harmful. But because Kekes espouses the 
conditionality of all values, situations must exist in which 
the violation of a deep convention is acceptable, a point on 
which Kekes is clear. The violation of a deep convention may 
be reasonable under extraordinary circumstances. ' The use 
of the terms "extraordinary circumstances" and "normal 
circumstances" serves as a reminder of the conditionality of 
all values in Kekes’s scheme. 

Kekes, then, seems to be proposing the existence of 
general, rather than universal, norms. While arguing for the 
existence of agreement among reasonable human beings regarding 
the immorality of certain actions under normal circumstances— 
for instance murder, torture, dismemberment, and enslavement— 
Kekes also espouses the reasonableness of exceptions to these 
actions under extraordinary circumstances. This position, 
however, begs another question: If the deep conventions 
setting the moral limits can be violated in extraordinary 
circumstances, then in what sense has Kekes really established 
limits? 

Live Burial: A Case Study 

Life is a primary, but not an overriding, good, which is 

TO 

an uncontroversial fact, at least according to Kekes. Thus 
a situation in which the deep convention protecting the 

27 Kekes, 118. 

28 Kekes, 119. 

28 Kekes, 121. 
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primary value of life could be reasonably violated would 
provide the exception needed by Kekes to prove the 
conditionality of all values. In arguing for such an 
exception, Kekes makes a case for the conditional nature of 
the primary value of life. For Kekes, the custom of live 
burial once practiced by the Southern Sudanese Dinka tribe 
provides a good example. In the Dinka tribe, the 
spearmasters, the most important religious and political 
figures in the tribe, are buried alive. During certain 
religious ceremonies, the Dinka dig a hole in the ground, 
place the living spearmaster in the grave, and cover him with 
cattle excrement--until he suffocates.^® 

The practice of live burial, according to Kekes, is 
likely to be a moral affront to Westerners, being perceived as 
a violation of a deep convention protecting the primary value 
of life. (Kekes says, "it is clearly a violation of one 
minimum requirement of good lives.")^ But Kekes urges 
looking deeper into the practice of live burial, which takes 
place when the spearmaster is quite old and senses the 
imminence of his death. Additionally, the spearmaster knows 
he will be buried alive, because the tradition of live burial 
is longstanding.^ In a sense, then, the spearmaster consents 
to his death long in advance. 

^® Kekes, 125. 

^ Kekes, 126. 

^ Kekes, 125. 
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Kekes's example, then, does not illustrate a situation in 
which the primary value of life is violated without consent, 
which would, I argue, be required in order to address the 
deepest level of immorality. Even Kekes notes that his 
example only provides a "possible case" for the violation of 
a deep convention. 33 Because the spearmaster knows his fate 
in advance and has lived a full and good life at the time of 
his death, the live burial of the aged spearmaster does not 
seem to violate the requirements for a good life. Dying a few 
months before one's natural death would not make an otherwise 
good life into a bad one. If the person buried alive were a 
child or if the person were buried alive against his or her 
own will or the will of the community, then the custom of live 
burial might provide an example of a situation in which 
violating a deep convention would not be not acceptable under 
any circumstances (some of these potential situations are 
addressed below). Kekes, therefore, has not sufficiently 
justified the efficacy of live burial as being an example for 
which violation of the minimum requirements of good lives 
would be justified. More egregious immoralities exist (for 
instance, the beating of a child) in which consent is 
violated, and for which there might be no moral exceptions, 

t 

even in extraordinary circumstances. 

33 Kekes, 127. 

1 1 

^ Such a claim, however, would require reconceptualizing 
morality, wherein it would be defined at a level more 

(continued...) 
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Kekes himself is unclear on the issue of live burial, 
because at one point, as discussed above, he notes the 
cultural norm sanctioning the live burial, 35 while at a later 
point he seems to note the contrary, claiming the moral 
appropriateness of the Sudanese authorities in outlawing the 
practice of live burial. 35 If live burial is morally 
commendable within the context of the Dinka tribe, then how 
can the Sudanese authorities be right in outlawing live 
burial? Kekes wants to vouchsafe the contextual nature of all 
moral knowledge, while at the same time arguing for the moral 
appropriateness of outlawing the practice of live burial. 
Again, we are faced with the question of whether the cultural 
sanctioning of a certain practice necessarily makes the 
practice morally appropriate. Because particular cultures 
have sanctioned immoralities such as slavery and patriarchy, 
I am arguing for the insufficiency of culture as the ultimate 
basis for determining morality. If live burial is morally 
wrong, as Kekes later maintains in agreeing with the Sudanese 
authorities, then the practice would be morally wrong even 
when it was culturally sanctioned. 

Of course, one might argue for the reasonableness of such 


3 * (... continued) 

fundamental than (prior to) the level on which human choice is 
made (for instance, in terms of how a particular action 
affects the body). 

35 Kekes, 127-28. 

36 Kekes, 130-31. 
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brutal acts as infanticide, capital punishment, or death by 
torture, which, according to Kekes, are sanctioned in certain 
traditions.^' But, again, does a culture's belief in the 
moral appropriateness of certain practices make them moral in 
fact? Because both moral and immoral practices exist within 
the same culture, a cultural-linguistic model of knowing, in 
and of itself, cannot be a sufficient basis for moral and 
religious authority. There needs to be some criterion or 
source of knowing, not entirely based in cultural factors, to 
which societies can appeal in forming some basic morality. If 
the brutal beating of a child is detrimental in one culture, 
then it would be harmful in every other culture, because 
certain practices are universally harmful, regardless of 
whether a tradition recognizes them to be harmful (the 
significant jump from "harmful" to "wrong" is covered below). 
Recognizing the somatic dimensions of the knowing process can 
move scholars beyond the circularity of cultural and 
linguistic analysis. 

Is Moral Progress Possible? 

Gatsby believed in the green light, 
the orgastic future that year by year 
recedes before us. It eluded us then, 
but that's no matter—tomorrow we will 
run faster, stretch out our arms 
farther....And one fine morning— 


^ Kekes, 124. 
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So we beat on, boats against the 
current, borne back ceaselessly into the 
past. 


F. Scott Fitzgerald, 
The Great Gatsby 

Of course, skepticism abounds regarding the possibility 
of moral progress. The sentiment of postmodern deconstruction 
is reflected by the French philosopher Jean-Francois Lyotard, 
who maintains the illusory nature of concepts such as reason 
and justice, considering them to be merely "'narratives' we 
tell ourselves, bedtime stories for those of us who have not 
outgrown the belief in progress. In light of the enormous 
massacres of the twentieth century, Lyotard asks: How can we 
believe in progress or in consensus? 

The issue of moral progress is very complicated, because 
addressing it requires dealing with, at least briefly, whether 
a transcultural concept of justice exists, whether consensus 
would be a necessary element of this concept, whether certain 
conceptualizations of justice are better than others, and 
whether moral progress is possible (and if so, whether it 
would be inevitable). Although I will spend most of my time 
addressing the possibility of moral progress, I want to touch 
briefly on these related issues. 

There is a welter of skepticism regarding the existence 
of a transcultural concept of justice, as evidenced by 
Alasdair MacIntyre's Whose Justice? Which Rationality ?, which 


88 Mitchell Stephens, "A Theologian of Talk," Los Angeles 
Times Magazine , 23 Oct. 1994, 30. 
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points out the confused nature of the present moral 
discourse.^ 9 If all knowledge is contextual, and if culture 
is taken to be the ultimate source of moral and religious 
knowledge, then we certainly have a multitude of concepts of 
justice, with each of them presumed to be equal to the others. 
Given these presumptions, it is indeed hard to believe in a 
transcultural concept of justice, especially because consensus 
is assumed to be a necessary prerequisite. In this 
dissertation, however, I am arguing for the possibility of a 
somatic basis for moral reasoning, which would be common to 
every cultural context. While there does not seem to be any 
agreement on even the possibility of a transcultural concept 
of justice, I am arguing for the efficacy of the body as a 
basis for such a transcultural concept. Furthermore, as 
discussed below in the section entitled, "A Somatic Basis for 
a Common Good," I argue against the necessity of complete 
consensus as a prerequisite for having a transcultural concept 
of justice. 

Given the necessity of deep conventions for any morally 
acceptable tradition, what are the prospects for moral 
progress? Moral progress is somewhat easily measured in the 
monist tradition, because progress is being made whenever a 
society or tradition is advancing toward the one acceptable 
overriding value. For the relativist, moral progress is 

^ 9 See Alasdair MacIntyre, Whose Justice? Which 
Rationality? (Notre Dame: Univ. of Notre Dame Press, 1988). 
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presumed to be an illusion, because there is no context- 
independent criterion according to which conflicts between 
moral claims can be adjudicated. So where does pluralism 
stand with regard to moral progress? If plural theorists 
reject the existence of any overriding value, then how can 
they avoid relativism? Or as Kekes asks, "If we give up the 
idea of overriding values and if we regard all values as 
conditional, then what ideal could we share that would permit 
us to say that the lot of humanity has improved or 
deteriorated compared to what it has been at some other 
time?" 4 ® 

Plural theorists have an answer to this question, both on 
the level of tradition and on the level of the individual. On 
the level of tradition, the limits are said to exist within 
the tradition, an answer consisting of accepting a plurality, 
but not an infinity, of values. This ideal is said to avoid 
relativism because some of the tradition's limits used to 
protect its values are context-independent. 44 On the level 
of individual lives, a hierarchy of the possibilities we value 
is constructed in order to avoid relativism. The 
possibilities come from the tradition but the individual 
chooses and ranks the specific values according to their 
effects on individual lives. Although the values are specific 
to the tradition and individually chosen, they are not 

40 Kekes, 35. 

41 Kekes, 35-36. 
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completely subjective. Conflicts will arise but are not 
unremovable obstacles toward the attainment of moral 
progress.* 3 Moral progress can be justified on both the level 
of tradition and of the individual. 

Discussing the practice of slavery, in part through the 
ideas of Stout, can help focus the discussion regarding the 
possibility of moral progress. According to Stout, slavery, 
defined as "the coercive practice of buying, selling, and 
exercising complete power over other human beings against 
their will," is evil.* 3 Slavery is evil; slavery always has 
been evil; slavery always will be evil. Particular practices 
are not necessarily morally good, simply because they are 
culturally sanctioned. On the contrary, as the cultural evil 
of slavery forces us to confront, culture cannot be an 
accurate source of morality. According to Stout, if there are 
people who were wrong about the shape of the earth, then it is 
certainly reasonable to hypothesize about the immorality of 
certain culturally sanctioned practices.** To buttress his 
point. Stout supposes the existence of an early abolitionist, 
the first person, in a culture with a generally accepted 
belief in the moral sanction of slavery, to recognize the 
inherently evil nature of slavery. In this case, the 


43 Kekes, 36. 
43 Stout, 21. 
** Stout, 24. 
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abolitionist is "right and everyone else is wrong." 45 The 
abolitionist is morally right and the culture or society 
sanctioning slavery is morally wrong. 

Noddings also explores the prospects for moral progress, 
asking: Will we be able to see as moral evils those practices 
that some people, in our own time period, might view as 
culturally-sanctioned? 45 Consider, for instance, the example 
of patriarchy: Will we be able to see it as a moral evil even 
though certain contemporary cultures perceive it to be 
accepted and respected? Must we wait for all cultures to 
realize the immorality of patriarchy before we label such a 
practice as immoral? 

Noddings's purpose is to learn from an analysis of past 
practices and views, not only to identify blatantly immoral 
(from today's perspective) practices but, more importantly, to 
apply the results of such analysis to current and future 
situations, thereby attempting to prevent evil while 
overcoming it. 47 In other words, if there are immoral 
practices presently justified by cultural norms, we must name 
them as moral evils and work to overcome them. The effects on 
the body, I argue, should be an integral source of knowledge 
in determining the morality or immorality of particular 

45 Stout, 27. Stout is drawing from Sabina Lovibond, 
Realism and Imagination in Ethics (Minneapolis: Univ. of 
Minnesota Press, 1983). 

45 Noddings, 104. 

47 Noddings, 104. 
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cultural practices. Because the somatic dimensions of the 
knowing process have existed in all historical periods, some 
basis exists for measuring moral progress. Even though such 
progress is not inevitable, a somatic basis for moral 
reasoning would provide a strong refutation of moral nihilism, 
skepticism, and relativism. 

Gill's Moral Reflections 

Gill, whose position is an attempt to carve out a middle 
ground between what he calls the vertical and the horizontal 
ways of viewing moral value, sees the concept of value as both 
relational and contextual. Appeals to transcendence, in which 
moral claims are grounded in the divine and said to be 
vertical, are typical of classical and medieval thought. 
Modern philosophy, on the other hand, grounds moral value 
horizontally, seeking a human or natural foundation for moral 
value. The contemporary academic world does neither, as "the 
question of the bases of moral value has been essentially 
dismissed."*® Gill, cutting against this prominent academic 
current, is attempting to resurrect the discussion regarding 
a basis for moral value, developing a mediating position 
between the traditional vertical view and the modern 
horizontal view. He makes a case for a transcendent basis for 
morality that is, nevertheless, relational and contextual. In 
other words, ethical values are to be grounded in something 
more than nature and/or humanity but not in something 

*® Gill, Mediated Transcendence , 85-86, 87. 
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40 

otherworldly. 

Gill begins by developing a contextual viewpoint, one 
forming a middle ground between absolutism and relativism. A 
contextual moral basis, according to Gill, is sufficient; the 
context and the persons involved are a sufficient source for 
determining moral justification. Gill's approach requires 
only "good reasons" or sufficient reasons, not ultimate 
reasons, for a moral judgment to be adequate.^ Because 
Gill’s contextual stance is not completely devoid of a 
criterion for determining moral value, his proposal is not 
purely subjective. The acknowledgment of universal intent 
(Polanyi) in moral judgments "bears witness to a transcendent 
dimension in moral activity, while the acknowledgement of the 
sociopolitical dimension guards against the temptation to 
equate any given set of moral standards with that transcendent 
dimension."^ 1 By acknowledging universal intent, ethicists 
can claim more than complete subjectivity but less than 
absolutism, because humans are able to strive for, but never 
attain, the Truth. 

More needs to be said of how values can arise within a 
context, and yet still be, in some mediated sense, 
"transcendent." According to Gill, moral awareness is one of 
the richer and more comprehensive dimensions of experience, 

^ Gill, Mediated Transcendence , 88-89. 

Gill, Mediated Transcendence , 90. 

51 Gill, Mediated Transcendence , 90. 
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arising out of the less rich dimensions, such as the physical 
and the personal. Moral awareness, then, is mediated through 
the particulars of physical and personal experience. Although 
moral awareness arises within the personal and physical 
contexts, it is not limited to them. In fact, moral awareness 
transcends these less comprehensive dimensions of reality 
without existing independently of them or prior to them. 52 
Thus the dichotomy between absolutism and relativism can be 
resolved by viewing transcendence as mediated—as arising from 
the particulars, but amounting to more than the particulars. 

Gill sees his position as being synthetic, in the Hegelian 
53 

sense. 

A Criterion for Determining Moral Value 

For Gill, relationality is the structure of, and the 
criterion for, moral value. The assessment of the morality of 
any action must be gauged against the relational nature of 
human experience. If an action benefits human relationships, 
then it is said to be moral, whereas if an action harms human 
relationships, then it is said to be immoral. 5 * In this way, 
relationality functions as the criterion for moral value. To 
go deeper, however, another question must be asked: How does 
one know which actions benefit human relations and which ones 
harm them? 


Gill, 

Mediated 

Transcendence, 

94. 

Gill, 

Mediated 

Transcendence, 

94. 

Gil 1 / 

Mediated 

Transcendence, 

96-97. 
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Whereas human relationality is Gill's criterion for 
determining the moral beneficence or harm of a particular 
action, direct somatic experience is another criterion to be 
considered. Gill may well have had the human body in mind 
when he proposed human relationality as the criterion for 
determining moral value, but I, nevertheless, see a 
distinction between human relationality and direct somatic 
experience as criteria. In claiming the sufficiency of 
direct somatic experience as a criterion for moral judgments, 
I have in mind a criterion more concrete and definitive than 
human relationality. 

According to Gill, a question about the nature of his 
theory immediately arises: Is the relational criterion 
deontological or teleological? This question has been around 
since the dawn of moral philosophy, without much consensus 
regarding an answer. At first Gill answers the question with 
a tentative "neither," but later answers it with a definitive 
"both." Gill sees weaknesses in both ways of doing ethics. 
The deontological side, from Plato to Kant, overemphasizes the 
transcendent and absolute character of virtue, whereas the 
teleological side, from Aristotle to Mill, reduces virtue to 
its pragmatic extreme, useful only within a certain context.^ 

Although Gill wants to propose a mediating position, he 
does lean toward a teleological interpretation of morality, 
which he calls "deep utilitarianism." Deep utilitarianism, in 

^ Gill, Mediated Transcendence , 97. 
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a way similar to Kekes's deep conventionality, bases moral 
judgments on the most basic needs of human existence. While 
granting this horizontal focus of his position, however, Gill 
also acknowledges a transcendent reference point, without 
which teleological utility seems impossible.^ But how does 
Gill's proposal hold together teleology and deontology? Moral 
standards do not have to exist apart from human values in 
order to be transcendent. Moral values can arise out of human 
moral experience as well as transcend the human situation, 
because the process of making moral judgments aims at the 
"universal," while acknowledging the finite nature of all 
human moral striving. This deontological aspect of morality 
provides its "formal" character, whereas the teleological 
aspect of morality provides its "material" character. 

Moral Pragmatism 

Because Gill is proposing a pragmatic view of morality, 
some clarification is needed in order to see how basing 
morality in human relationality avoids the relativistic claim 
often levelled against pragmatism. While he does not fully 
embrace John Dewey's moral theory, Gill does find Dewey to be 
useful. According to Gill, interpreting Dewey and pragmatism 


as relative 

is 

to misunderstand 

Dewey's 

pragmatism. 

Like 

Gill, Dewey 

is 

committed to finding a 

middle ground 

for 

morality. 

somewhere between 

"the 

abstractions 

and 


^ Gill, Mediated Transcendence , 97-98. 
^ Gill, Mediated Transcendence , 98. 
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authoritarianism of traditional philosophy and theology" and 
a purely subjective morality.® 0 

Pragmatism embraces moral actions based on their 
effectiveness; that is, if a certain moral practice "works" in 
everyday life, then the practice is said to be true. Of 
course, the question which naturally arises is: For whom does 
the practice work? Pragmatism seems to leave itself open to 
relativism. But according to Gill, when Dewey says a 
particular action "works," he means for the greatest number of 
people over the longest period of time.^ While determining 
which particular actions work may be complex, such difficulty 
cannot be a barrier to our search for moral truths. Dewey 
advocates testing all ethical standards in the concrete 
contexts in which human beings live, an idea with which Gill 
fully concurs. Any deontological (the vertical dimension) 
morality must prove itself through its effectiveness in human 
experience (the horizontal dimension). As long as a moral 
interpretation is not purely arbitrary or absolute, then it 
can provide more than enough stability to avoid relativism.® 0 
In discussing moral differences and the problem of a 
basis for morality. Gill refers to Understanding Religious 
Convictions by James McClendon and James Smith, who propose 

50 Gill, Mediated Transcendence , 99. Gill is relying 
primarily on John Dewey's The Quest for Certainty (1929; 
reprint. New York: Capricorn Books, 1960). 

Gill, Mediated Transcendence , 99. 

®° Gill, Mediated Transcendence . 101. 
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three different positions toward moral difference. 
Nonperspectivism, like the monist position explicated by 
Kekes, views most moral difference as an anomaly, because 
there is one and only one correct morality.^ Hard 
perspectivism, like relativism, views moral difference as 
infinite, because a moral framework is always context- 
specific. Soft perspectivism, like Kekes's plural position, 
views moral difference as plural, but not infinite, affirming 
the contextual nature of all moral systems while at the same 
time affirming the possibility (and advisability) of searching 
for common commitments and assumptions.^ McClendon and Smith 
(as well as Gill, and in their own ways, Kekes and MacIntyre) 
affirm a commitment to a type of soft perspectivism. In fact. 
Gill recommends the implementation of soft perspectivism as a 
basis for determining moral value. Basic values should be 
similar across cultures, because we all share the same 
humanity and the same environment. 

To summarize: Moral experience, while arising from human 
experience, transcends its contextual nature, because people 
from different contexts share a common humanity. Values 
establishing themselves within human experience, throughout 

^ Gill, Mediated Transcendence , 103. Gill is drawing 
from James McClendon and James Smith, Understanding Religious 
Convictions (Notre Dame: Univ. of Notre Dame Press, 1975). 
McClendon and Smith have issued a revised edition of this book 
under the title Convictions: Defusing Religious Relativism 
(Valley Forge: Trinity Press, 1994). 

^ Gill, Mediated Transcendence , 103-04. 
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time and across cultures, are "transcendent." 63 Gill argues 
for grounding moral values in "the deepest and broadest needs 
and capacities of our common humanity." Grounding moral value 
in this way takes cultural diversity seriously, while at the 
same time positing the existence of some transcendent basis 
for morality, one that is relational, contextual, and 
transcendent. 64 

Culture and Moral Abomination 

Jeffrey Stout's ideas regarding moral abomination are 
useful, because they help educators to see how reactions of 
abomination are tied to a cultural world view; in addition, 
they point out the need for a basis deeper than culture in the 
formulation of ethics. An action is morally abominable if it 
egregiously offends human sensibility, threatening the 
disruption of the social order. As defined by Stout, moral 
abomination is integrally tied to the established cosmological 
or social order. While not necessarily espousing the 
immorality of cannibalism, bestiality, and homosexual sodomy— 
because the human revulsion against a particular action cannot 
necessarily be equated with its immorality--Stout does point 
to the human revulsion toward these practices as examples of 
moral abomination. 65 The existence of strong convictions 
leading to feelings of abomination on both sides of the debate 

63 Gill, Mediated Transcendence , 101. 

64 Gill, Mediated Transcendence , 103. 

65 Stout, 145-50. 
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about the acceptability of homosexuality, for example, are 
important variables to consider in understanding both the 
power of cultural formation and the need for something beyond 
it. 

Stout begins by pointing out the linguistic limitations, 
involving various social and cognitive factors, of discussing 
abominations across cultures. 66 Different cultures very 
likely have different linguistic constructions for the same 
behavior, for example, the beating of a child. When we talk 
about such a beating, however, we are not talking merely about 
a linguistic construction, but about the reality of bodily 
affliction. If two persons from vastly different cultures 
with different languages both witness a child being beaten, 
then the morality of the incident should not, I argue, depend 
upon the translatableness of their respective linguistic 
constructions, but rather upon the direct somatic experience 
of the beaten child. Granting sensitivity to cultural 
differences, we nevertheless need to expand the moral debate 
beyond the realms of language and culture to include the realm 
of bodily knowing. In fact, the very notion of bodily 
abomination implies the difficulty of its linguistic 
description. As Polanyi says, "We know more than we can say." 

Although the revulsive reaction to an abomination tends 
to be immediate. Stout denies the prelinguistic nature of 
these reactions, because the reaction of abomination is 

66 Stout, 155. 
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integrally tied to our cosmological and sociological context. 
The assumption of the prelinguistic nature of a response to an 
abomination is, according to Stout, incompatible with the 
context-dependent nature of responses to the abominable.^ 7 
Stout, however, seems to be thinking of the abomination from 
the perspective of the observer, rather than from the 
perspective of the victim, which lends credibility to the 
rejection of prelinguistic reality. Obviously, if I witness 
a beating, then my interpretation of it will have been 
informed by cultural and cosmological assumptions. However, 
when this behavior is viewed from the perspective of the 
victim, the preinterpretive somatic response is more striking. 
The dysphoric sensations felt in the victim's body are direct 
and preinterpretive. As feminist philosopher Nel Noddings 
points out, "pure uncritical terror" precedes "ethical terror" 
(Ricoeur), both historically and genetically. Like Noddings, 
I am interested in what she calls the "experiential roots of 

CO 

the turn from pure terror or dread to ethical terror." 00 

Recall again Gill's appropriation of Piaget's 
observations regarding the ability of infants to reason before 
they master language.^ I am arguing for the continuance of 
these nonlinguistic dimensions of knowing even after the 
acquisition of significant linguistic competence. In 

67 Stout, 157. 

^ Noddings, 10. 

^ Gill, Learning to Learn , 44. 
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formulating suppositions about moral knowledge, the somatic 
dimensions of knowing must be included along with cultural and 
linguistic ones, because human beings learn as they bodily 
experience their environments. Furthermore, these 
experiences, while often described linguistically, are not 
acquired or fully known by linguistic means. Giving birth to 
a child and being hit by a bullet are two examples of types of 
events that are not really "known" until they are experienced 
(somatically). 

Regarding issues of truth and falsity across cultural 
boundaries. Stout asks: Can we meaningfully criticize peoples 
in other cultures? Believing in the efficacy of such 
critique. Stout uses, as an example, the Nazis' utilization of 
their victims' skin to make lampshades. This practice is 
abominable, he says, regardless of cultural context; he is not 
merely "reporting how things seem to [him]," but making a 
judgment about how human beings should not be treated. As he 
goes on to say, if members of a distant culture undertook 
Nazi-like behavior, "I could surely judge them wrong." 70 
While I would not necessarily argue for the universally 
immoral nature of this particular Nazi-like behavior, I agree 

70 Stout, 160. In judging another culture to be wrong. 
Stout is not necessarily suggesting an intervention by a more 
powerful culture or nation, which would be a very different 
issue from judging the morality of this cultural norm. In 
this dissertation, I am assuming a similar separation of these 
two issues, arguing merely for the cross-cultural immorality 
of certain practices, without comment on whether a more 
powerful culture should intervene. 
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with Stout regarding the inefficacy of culture as a fortress 
against moral critique/ because of the problems associated 
with the cultural-linguistic model of knowing (see Chapter 1). 

Because Stout affirms the culturally-embedded nature of 
all knowing, it is unclear what criterion he is using to claim 
the immorality of slavery. Furthermore, if all knowing is 
culturally-embedded, then by which criterion is Stout judging, 
as immoral, practices within another cultural context? I 
agree with Stout's moral claims regarding slavery, but I am 
not sure upon what basis he is making these claims. In this 
dissertation, I am suggesting the efficacy of direct somatic 
knowing as a criterion upon which such moral claims can be 
based. 

Many in the contemporary academy are concerned primarily 
with cultural diversity, giving very little attention to what 
is universally human or universally natural. The human body, 
although not the only constant, exists in all times and in all 
cultural contexts, being the basis for other commonalities 
such as language. 77 Direct somatic experience, far from being 
imposed from outside a given cultural context, is internal to 
every cultural system. This type of experience, then, could 
be seen as a sounding board for the efficacy of all cultural 

71 Stout, 24. 

77 While all cultures presumably possess linguisticality, 
not all persons, as suggested by the case studies examined in 
Chapter 3, necessarily possess it. Hopefully, a nonlinguistic 
child would, nevertheless, still be considered to be a human 
person. 
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practices, indeed, for the efficacy of all human behavior. 

From the Body to Affliction to Immorality 

The fundamental evils seem to be 
combinations of physical and emotional 
pain—what we might call psychic pain, a 
pain that threatens our sense of being. 

Nel Noddings, 
Women and Evil 

A key element is still missing, however, in the search 
for a solid basis for a transcultural morality, because bodily 
pain per se does not amount to an immorality. Dorothee 
Soelle's ideas on affliction help in making this transition 
and underscore the moral implications of the relationship 
between the cultural-linguistic and the somatic dimensions of 
knowing. Affliction, according to Soelle, is a combination of 
physical, psychological, and social suffering. J Any one of 
these components, in isolation from the other two, does not 
amount to true "affliction." For example, the pulling of an 
aching tooth is not considered to be true affliction, because 
we would not carry this physical pain with us through time, at 
least as we would if the pain amounted to affliction (also 
involving the psychological and social aspects of suffering). 

As a way of delineating these three dimensions, Soelle 
discusses the circumstances of a married woman, living in a 
Bavarian village with her husband and three children. Her 
alcoholic husband torments her, calls her a whore, and often 

^ Dorothee Soelle, Suffering , trans. Everett R. Kalin 
(Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1975), 13-16. 
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beats her, thereby venting his frustrations on his helpless 
wife. The woman cannot reasonably get out of her situation, 
because divorce is socially and religiously unacceptable in 
her epoch and because of real fears of economic insecurity. 
Therefore, the woman is virtually powerless to end her 
suffering. 74 In short, the woman endures psychological, 
social, and physical suffering, thereby experiencing true 
affliction (not merely physical pain). 

The purpose of using Soelle's category of affliction is 
merely to construct a most egregious, yet realistic, level of 
immorality, a point at which cultural norms fail to be an 
adequate justification for a given custom or practice. We 
need to consider direct somatic experience in formulating 
ethics, especially when culturally sanctioned practices are so 
harmful as to cause human affliction, as is often the case 
with patriarchy or slavery. Moral analysis, in other words, 
needs to include somatic ways of knowing, because cultural 
models can become distorted when abstracted from the body. 

Soelle's concepts of physical and social suffering are 
particularly interesting, because there is some parallel 
between these concepts and the somatic and cultural-linguistic 
dimensions of knowing. The culpability of what Soelle calls 
"unenlightened social conditions" is a particularly 
interesting issue, because this concept is very similar to 
cultural-linguistic knowledge. According to Soelle, the 

74 Soelle, 10-11. 
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social conditions of the beaten woman's historical context are 

•yr 

in large part responsible for her suffering.' 3 Her culture 

and society remain silent about, therefore condoning, both the 

abusive behavior and the social circumstances imprisoning her 

in an abusive marriage. Because a culture or a society can 

function, in this way, as a purveyor of evil, it should not be 

seen as an ultimate source of moral knowledge. 

On the Prospects for a Transcultural Morality 

They can be Greeks or Bulgars or Turks, 
it doesn't matter. Is he good? Is he 
bad? That's the only thing I ask 
nowadays. 

Nikos Kazantzakis, 
Zorba the Greek 

While granting the difficulties involved in determining 


whether particular 

practices 

are immoral 

regardless 

of 

cultural context, 

I have, 

nevertheless. 

asserted 

the 

possibility of the 

body for 

being a foundation for 

a 


transcultural morality, one moving beyond the limitations of 
a contextualist (for example, cultural-linguistic) model of 
ethics. In discussing this issue, an argument for a 
transcultural morality is proposed, which is followed by a 
discussion of whether the body might provide a basis for some 
moral universals, even in relation to exceptions based on 
social context. 

The Relationship between Culture and Morality 

Because establishing a transcultural morality is a 

75 Soelle, 15. 
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difficult task, the following caveats are important regarding 
the moral statements proposed herein. First, the following 
moral issues assume the existence of human causation, which is 
why cancer, even though it causes bodily affliction, is not 
considered to be an immorality. Natural disasters, although 
evil, are also not considered to be immoral, because they are 
not caused by human beings. Furthermore, while the body does 
provide a significant means of identifying harmful practices 
engaged in by consenting adults, such as smoking and 
sadomasochism, my interest in this section is with 
nonconsensual immoralities. For example, choosing to fast to 
death would not necessarily be immoral, whereas being denied 
food (without consent) would usually be an immorality. 

Second, each of the following proposed moral claims, like 
any linguistic statement, contains words subject to 
interpretational variation. Unfortunately, this spiraling 
linguistic relativism will always exist as long as these 
issues continue to be analyzed only through linguistic means. 
For instance, whereas I was at first inclined to claim the 
immorality of child abuse, I considered shifting to claim the 
immorality of "beating a child," not only because the word 
"abuse" is subject to interpretational differences, but also 
because the immorality is built into the definition of the 
word. In changing from using "abuse" to using "beating," the 
definition of which does not involve a built-in immorality, 
the latter problem (immorality built into the definition) is 
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solved but not the former; the word "beating," although not 
immoral by definition, is still subject to interpretational 
variation. 

One could easily point out the existence of different 
understandings of the meaning of "beating" and, therefore, 
assert the impossibility of any cross-cultural (or cross- 
linguistic) analysis of moral dilemmas. However, such 
arguments assume the irreducibility of knowledge claims across 
cultural and linguistic boundaries, which, as argued earlier, 
is inaccurate, leading to an undesirable relativism. 
Therefore, I am suggesting a fundamental shift in the way 
moral dilemmas are analyzed, a shift from purely linguistic 
analysis to an analysis in which direct somatic experience is 
included. 

Let me illustrate by example. Consider two persons, from 
different cultures with different languages, both witnessing 
an adult beating (not merely spanking) a child. The 
immorality of such a behavior should not, I argue, depend upon 
the translatableness of the two linguistic constructions used 
by the witnesses describing the event, nor should it be 
determined by their respective culture's norms about the 
acceptability of such a beating. The immorality of the 
beating should depend more upon the "affliction" experienced 
by the child being beaten than on the culture's sanctioning of 
the beating. Cultural and linguistic arguments are circular 
and lead to relativism, especially when language is abstracted 
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from the body; until direct somatic experience is included, 
moral dialogue and practice are significantly limited. 

To repeat: The purpose of using Soelle's category of 
"affliction" is merely to construct a most egregious level of 
immorality, a point at which culture fails to provide an 
adequate justification for a given custom or practice. Surely 
there are situations in which something amounting to less than 
"affliction" would be wrong, even if sanctioned by a 
particular culture. For instance, the immorality of the 
psychological abuse of a child, even if such abuse would not 
involve physical suffering, should not be determined by 
culture but rather by the effects on the human psyche. A 
detailed description, however, of some form of purely 
psychological affliction is beyond the scope of this chapter, 
because such a detailed discussion would, at the very least, 
involve a comprehensive explanation of the relationship 
between sociology and psychology. 

In reading the following statements, the reader is 
encouraged not to get bogged down in a linguistic analysis of 
the words, but rather to recognize the somatic experience 
(which lies underneath linguisticality) of the victims' 
bodies. Furthermore, when the phraseology below contains the 
words "caused to," it is understood to mean caused by another 
human being or institution who could have prevented it. 
Consider the following moral statements: 

1. Cultural normativeness does not provide an adequate 
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basis for the justification of affliction caused to human 
persons based on their gender. 

2. Cultural normativeness does not provide an adequate 
basis for the justification of affliction caused to human 
persons based on their race or ethnicity. 

3. Cultural normativeness does not provide an adequate 
basis for the justification of affliction caused to human 
persons resulting from lack of basic necessities such as food 
and water. 

4. Cultural normativeness does not provide an adequate 
basis for the justification of beating a child, insofar as the 
beating would lead to affliction. 

5. Cultural normativeness does not provide an adequate 
basis for the justification of the extermination of a racial 
or ethnic group. 

6. Cultural normativeness does not provide an adequate 
basis for the justification of sexual activity attempted 
without mutual consent, insofar as the actions would lead to 
affliction. 

Perhaps other items could be added to this list. If, to 
use point 1 above, patriarchy is immoral in one cultural 
context, then it would be immoral in any other cultural 
context, at least if the cultural practice of patriarchy were 
so severe as to lead to affliction. My point is: A cultural 
norm does not provide an adequate justification for human 
affliction or an adequate basis for ethics. The afflicted 
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human body, rather than culture or language, is the primary 
moral basis for making these claims. As such, these 
guidelines cross cultural boundaries, being epistemologically 
grounded in direct somatic experience. 

Moral Universality and Social Context 

An interesting question (for future discussion) is: Can 
the body serve as a universal, objective criterion for moral 
analysis? This question moves the discussion from cultural 
context to social context, because exceptions based on social 
context could occur within the same cultural context. In 
other words, the issue becomes the admissibility of any 
exception to a moral norm, rather than whether a cultural norm 
is an adequate basis for morality. 

The practice of envisioning any possible exception to a 
moral principle in order to deny its universality needs to be 
addressed, because there are at least two intricacies involved 
in using this approach, both of which can be illustrated 
through the following scenario: Someone might argue for the 
morality of beating a child, if such an action were demanded 
by terrorists threatening to blow up an airplane. First, 
while such an action might be justifiable in this situation, 
it might still be immoral, especially from the perspective of 
human embodiment. Any time a human being suffers affliction, 
which is caused by another human being or institution who 
could have prevented it, an immorality is present. If it is 
necessary to brutally beat a child to stop the terrorists. 
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then the situation is indicative of at least two moral 
offenses (one more immoral than the other) rather than being 
indicative of the beating being morally right. 

If the beating of the child is presumed to be moral, then 
the terrorists' abuse of power seems to be too easily ignored. 
Granting exception to a moral universal, such as the wrongness 
of beating a child, trivializes the situation, because 
exception to it requires the existence of an even greater 
immorality (which, in this particular case, would be the 
terrorists' abuse of power). In this situation, two 
immoralities exist; because one is more immoral than the other 
would not, I argue, make the beating of the child morally 
"right," even though it might be the lesser of two evils. 

Carol Gilligan's critique of Lawrence Kohlberg's use of 
the Heinz dilemma would be useful in discussing whether the 
body could serve as a universal, objective criterion, because 
her ideas present the possibility of minimizing the suffering 
in a given moral dilemma. The Heinz dilemma involves a man, 
named Heinz, considering whether to steal an unaffordable drug 
(the price of which the town pharmacist will not lower) for 
the purpose of saving his wife's life. Given this situation, 
the question is asked as to whether Heinz should steal the 
drug. Although, according to the way in which the dilemma is 
constructed by Kohlberg, the "moral" response to the question 
is "yes, Heinz should steal the drug," Gilligan does not 
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accept the givenness of the dilemma. 76 Perhaps addressing 
exceptions to proposed moral universals based on social 
context would involve speaking of "the response leading to the 
least immorality," rather than speaking of the "moral" 
response. Thus morality might be defined in terms of human 
embodiment rather than in terms of the right decision. 

According to one of Gilligan's examples, a female, 
naturally assuming an ethic of care rather than an ethic of 
rights, might wonder whether the dilemma could be solved by 
some other solution, such as a loan to pay for the drug or 
some negotiation with the pharmacist for a lower price. As 
one of her female respondents points out, if Heinz and the 

druggist could discuss the dilemma long enough, then they 

77 

could come up with a better option than stealing the drug. 

Gilligan's ideas point out the problems with rejecting 
moral universality based upon an exception, because, in 
looking for solutions other than stealing, Gilligan appears to 
be trying to avoid more immorality than is necessitated by the 
situation (rather than altogether denying the existence of an 
immorality). If, as our hypothetical situation suggests, 
terrorists should demand the brutal beating of a child, then 
we should negotiate to find another solution. My point is: We 
should not necessarily dismiss the universality of a moral 

76 Carol Gilligan, In a Different Voice (Cambridge: 
Harvard Univ. Press, 1982), 25-26. 

77 Gilligan, 27-29. 
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principle, simply because we can envision an exception to it, 
because exceptions generally point to the existence of a 
greater immorality. 

The phraseology "except to prevent an even greater 
immorality" could have been integrated into the above moral 
statements in order to deal with exceptions based on social 
context. Thus if we wanted to rework the above statements in 
order to deal with the issue of social context, then the first 
one would read as follows: Except to prevent an even greater 
immorality, affliction caused to the human body, based on 
gender, is always unjustified. The only reason, then, for 
granting exception to a moral universal, based on social 
context, would be to prevent an even greater immorality. 
Certain practices, one might argue, are always immoral, but 
they are sometimes justifiable in order to prevent an even 
greater immorality. 

To summarize: The prospects for establishing a 
transcultural morality, which would be grounded in the somatic 
dimensions of the knowing process, are encouraging. A somatic 
criterion provides a noncultural and nonlinguistic basis upon 
which to build an ethical system. Furthermore, the prospects 
for establishing some moral universals, I argue, are good, 
because the body can serve as a universal objective criterion 
for moral analysis. Given the necessity of an even greater 
immorality in order to override one of the above proposed 
universals, the academic community can credibly talk of 
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ethical universalism based on a somatic knowledge foundation. 

A Somatic Basis for a Common Good 

The basis of every discord is some common 
experience, discordantly realized. 

Alfred North Whitehead, 
The Function of Reason 

Comparing a somatic proposal with the works of John Kekes 
and Alasdair MacIntyre provides a more complete understanding 
of the proposal as well giving an opportunity to see how 
direct somatic experience might function as a basis for a 
common good theory. According to Kekes, the plural position 
affirms the conditionality of all values; that is, all values 
are context-dependent, with no overriding values applying at 
all times or in all situations. In getting beyond relativism, 
therefore, Kekes does not appeal to a universal standard or an 
overriding value, but rather to "historically-conditioned 
traditions and conceptions of a good life which the opposing 
protagonists share." 0 MacIntyre's project is similar, yet 
different, because he is interested in evaluating the rival 
moral systems competing for our allegiance. According to 
MacIntyre's current assessment of the situation, however, 
there is no rational way to secure moral agreement in a plural 
world (although he does assert the possibility of deriving a 
unitary core concept of the virtues). 78 If a particular 
disposition sustains practices leading to the good life and to 

78 Kekes, 47. 

78 MacIntyre, After Virtue , 186. 
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a deeper knowledge of the good, then it is said to be a 
virtue, the catalogue of which includes those virtues, sought 
for the common good, sustaining households and political 
communities.®® In other words, MacIntyre is proposing the 
acknowledgment of the importance of having an adequate respect 
for tradition. Recognizing the virtue of tradition, rather 
than proposing a fixed and unchangeable stack of maxims or 
rules, gives one the capacity for judgment in knowing how to 
select and apply the relevant virtues from among the various 
alternatives. ®* 

According to MacIntyre, moral philosophers have generally 
recognized two (supposedly) mutually exclusive options: Either 

there are rival moral systems, which are incompatible, or 

01 

there is one determinate conception of the good life. The 
former approximates what Kekes calls relativism and the latter 
approximates what he calls monism. But MacIntyre, like Kekes, 
believes in a third option, because, as he says, "there may be 
better or worse ways for individuals to live through the 
tragic confrontation of good with good."®® Nothing rules out 
the possible ascendancy of certain ways of living life over 
certain other ways of living life; the existence of different 
moral systems does not imply their equality. 


80 

MacIntyre, 

After 

Virtue, 

219. 

61 

MacIntyre, 
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Virtue, 

223. 
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MacIntyre believes in some way of rationally adjudicating 
between rival moral claims. But again, as with Kekes, these 
standards are not timeless, because each particular moral 
system maintains the responsibility for identifying and 
transcending the limitations of its rivals. Again as with 
Kekes, these ways of transcending the quagmire of relativism 
will often rest upon some deeper level of already presupposed 
agreement between rival parties.®* MacIntyre should not be 
seen, however, as proposing any type of ahistorical criterion 
for adjudicating between rival moral claims. Rather, he is 
proposing the necessity of historical enquiry for the purpose 
of finding those ways of being that are rationally better than 
other relevant options "in some specific contexts."®® 

All of the moral philosophers mentioned above—MacIntyre, 
Kekes, Gill, and Stout—recognize the existence of evil, but 
their understandings of how evil comes to be known are 
slightly different, from each other and even more so from my 
proposal. MacIntyre and Kekes both point to the tradition as 
the source of knowledge, whereas Gill appeals to those 
practices justifying themselves as the most practical (across 
time and across cultures) as the source of transcendent moral 
knowledge. All three—MacIntyre, Kekes, and Gill—appeal to 
some form of consensus as the way to build a bridge across 
cultures (more on this topic below). Stout's proposal is 

®* MacIntyre, After Virtue . 269. 

®® MacIntyre, After Virtue . 269. 
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slightly different, because, as discussed earlier, he 
recognizes the inefficacy of culture as a defense against 
moral criticism. But if culture or tradition is not a 
sufficient basis for moral knowing, then what basis is 
sufficient? Stout, as well as MacIntyre, Kekes, and Gill, are 
still mired in the perceived ramifications of the contextual 
assumption about knowing. 

In which ways is my proposal different from the proposals 
of these moral philosophers? The answer to this question 
comes in two parts, consisting of an examination of the basis 
for a theory of the common good and of the relationship 
between reason and direct somatic experience. First, Kekes, 
MacIntyre, and to some extent Gill, while proposing theories 
of the common good, do not indicate the foundation upon which 
a common good could be based, which is what direct somatic 
experience could provide. Common good theories imply some 
basis upon which various groups could agree, but, often, 
little is said about what the basis could be. 

A potential problem, then, for any theory of the common 
good relates to the basis upon which the theory is grounded. 
For instance, a cluster of cultures in a particular area might 
agree upon the moral correctness of slavery, but such 
agreement would not make slavery a common good. Thus, the 
question arises: Upon what do we base the common good? A 
morality based in the somatic dimensions of the knowing 
process, while not requiring unanimous agreement (for 
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instance, we do not need the agreement of the child abuser 
before claiming the immorality of child abuse), might provide 
a fundamental basis for a common good theory. 

Second, regarding the relationship between reason and 

experience, the theories of both Kekes and MacIntyre are based 

fifi 

upon rational agreement between the opposing sides. 
Proposing a somatic basis for moral reasoning, however, would 
not guarantee rational agreement, or anything close to it. I 
am in agreement with the critics of the Enlightenment project 
who have given up the search for universal consensus regarding 
specific moral claims, therefore conceding the impossibility 
of attaining complete agreement, for which we do not have the 
temporal luxury of waiting. Nevertheless, lack of agreement, 
which is epidemic, does not imply the lack of any criterion 
for adjudicating between conflicting truth claims, nor does it 
imply the moral equality of all truth claims. As Whitehead 
points out, moral discord is a normal fact of experience; once 
the true function of reason is understood (as a "gradual 

approach to ideas of clarity and generality"), then we can 

R7 

understand, and more properly interpret, the discord. 

Experience is broader than, but includes, reason, which 

86 For another similar theory, see McClendon and Smith's 
Convictions . 

87 Alfred North Whitehead, The Function of Reason (1929; 
reprint, Boston: Beacon Press, 1958), 86-88. Whitehead speaks 
of both discordance over moral codes (p. 86) and cosmologies 
(p. 88). Reason (as understood by Whitehead), I would think, 
could help in reinterpreting either moral or cosmological 
discord. 
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is, I argue, a higher abstraction of experience. Whitehead's 
discussion of the relationship between reason and experience 
is illuminative at this point. The traditional view of 
experience "conceives of conscious experience as clear-cut 
knowledge of clear-cut items with clear-cut connections with 
each other."®® According to Whitehead, such an assumption is 
far from accurate, because the evidence is against equating 
clear-cut knowledge with experience. Clarity, according to 

OQ 

Whitehead, cannot easily be separated from confusion. 3 
Understanding experience is murky business, but, if I 
understand Whitehead correctly, reason plays a role in 
understanding this murkiness and in helping persons to 
interpret experience correctly. 

The differences in moral interpretations are to be 
expected, because any disagreement is the result of some 
common experience, discordantly realized. Consider, as an 
example, the critique of patriarchy or of oppression. These 
critiques seem theoretically discordant with the predominant 
emphasis on diversity. In other words, if differences between 
cultures, genders, and languages are presumed to be ultimate, 
then these critiques lose all meaning, because they are 
themselves based on the presumption of human equality. If 
women or African-Americans did not presume equality with men 
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or whites, then it never would have occurred to them to 
struggle for equal rights. 

The discordance of moral interpretation in a plural 
world, however, has been misinterpreted to mean the equality 
of each of these differing moral visions. Furthermore, it has 
been taken to imply an infinity of moral visions rather than 
a plurality of them, with some visions being better than 
others. My point is this: If we give up the assumption of 
some commonality among humans, then we give up the basis for 
making any credible moral claim relating to racial, cultural, 
economic, or gender inequalities. 

On what basis, then, could we make a determination of how 
a particular moral vision is better than another one? In 
dealing with the issue of injustice, ethicist Glen Stassen 
notes a hole where justice belongs, because, from Niebuhr to 
the Yale School to the narrative ethicists, he does not find 
a "critical understanding of justice that guides us in 
relating to the vital moral issues of justice and injustice 

Q 1 

that rack America in our day." Such a critical delineation 
of justice would guide us "in criticizing or correcting 
injustice, or struggling for justice, in relation to the 
powers and authorities of our time." 1 Although Stassen 

^ Glen H. Stassen, "Narrative Justice as Reiteration," 
in Theology without Foundations , eds. Stanley Hauerwas, Nancey 
Murphey, and Mark Nation (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1994), 
204. 

^ Stassen, 205. 
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proposes Michael Walzer's concept of reiterative justice as an 
option for filling the hole where justice belongs, Walzer's 
concept of justice is based on "underlying community 
convictions that are reiterated in other historically 
particular ways in several... overlapping communities." 7 As 
such, it is not significantly different from the proposals, 
discussed above, of Kekes, Maclntryre, Gill, and Stout. 
Direct somatic experience, being a source of knowing common to 
all cultural systems, could fill the hole where justice 
belongs in a way significantly different from the other 
options discussed above. In answer to MacIntyre's questions 
of "whose justice?" and "which rationality?" perhaps we 
should answer, "the body's justice and the body's 
rationality." Doing so, however, should not be taken to imply 
the irrelevance of cultural practices, but only to imply the 
existence of a basis for transforming cultural evils. 

In conclusion, the futility of the search for some 
criterion external to any tradition (by which it can be 
analyzed and even critiqued) has been conceded. What seems to 
have been overlooked, however, is the possibility of some 
criterion internal to every tradition. One such criterion, 
being proposed herein, is direct somatic experience. The 
critique of a practice from an external (or internal) 
viewpoint, then, is not based on standards external to the 

^ Stassen, 211-12. 

^ See MacIntyre, Whose Justice? Which Rationality ? 
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community whose particular practice is being critiqued, but 
rather on the universality of human embodiment. Direct 
somatic experience, then, could be seen as an implicit critic 
within each and every tradition or culture. 

Ethics When Culture and Gender Conflict 


'Ahi But there are two moralities,’ he 
replied. 'The petty one, the 

conventional one, the one invented by 
man, the one that keeps changing and 
screaming its head off—that one's noisy 
and vulgar, like that crowd of fools you 
see out there. But the other one, the 
eternal one.... Ah! This one's all 
around us and above us, like the 
landscape that surrounds us and the blue 
sky that gives us light.' 

Gustave Flaubert, 
Madame Bovary 

Obviously, there are many challenges to teaching morality 

in a plural world, some of which were brought out in the 

analysis of the example with which we began this dissertation, 

wherein the Turkish boy is beating his sister outside the 

gates of an American school.” According to Brian Bullivant, 

one of the basic ideas about culture is as follows: "Culture 

provides the knowledge and ideas of and for behavior."^ 6 In 

other words, culture determines not only knowledge and ideas, 

but also behavior and actions, which are influenced by the 
Q7 

former. Bullivant seems to assume the cultural nature of 


^ Bullivant, 43. 

^ Bullivant, 35 (original emphasis). 
^ Bullivant, 35. 
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all behavior, thereby implicitly ignoring the role of the body 
in the knowing process. Again, I am not trying to deny the 
pivotal role of culture in determining behavior and action, 
but I am pointing out the limited nature of a cultural- 
linguistic epistemology when abstracted from direct somatic 
experience. 

Teachers will certainly want to be aware of the wants and 
needs of students from various cultures and, for this reason, 
educators cannot rely only on the cultural information 
provided by their own social group. Educators must be aware 
of how different cultural systems affect student behavior, 
perceptions, and attitudes.^® Nevertheless, the role of the 
body in the knowing process must also be considered if 
education is to be useful in a plural world. 

The Anglo teacher is in the dilemma of not knowing 
whether to criticize a traditional, cultural practice or to 
respect the practice, thereby risking serious harm to the 
girl. Bullivant lists two alternatives for adjudicating 
between these options: The assumption of normative equivalence 
and the philosophy of naive culture relativism.^ Normative 
equivalence assumes the equipotence of different culture's 
standards, values, and norms with the standards, values, and 
norms of one's own culture (according to this viewpoint, 
cultural systems are not assumed to be completely irreducible 

^ Bullivant, 42. 

^ Bullivant, 43. 
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to each other). The teacher can use this assumption to 
criticize the behavior of the Turkish boy, even though such 
behavior is condoned in Turkish culture, but in so doing risks 
being labelled as culturally insensitive. The second option, 
the philosophy of naive culture relativism, maintains the 
uniqueness of every culture and, therefore, that the norms and 
values of one culture should not be criticized based upon the 
norms and values of another culture. Under this philosophy, 
because cultures are assumed to be irreducible to each other, 
the teacher should overlook the Turkish boy severely beating 
his sister, because, at least according to Bullivant, the 
incident takes place largely within the Turkish culture. 1 ®® 
Under the assumption of naive culture relativism, the Anglo 
teacher would, however, be justified in stopping a Caucasian 
boy from beating his Caucasian sister, because, in the 
Caucasian culture, beating a child is morally wrong. With a 
philosophy of naive culture relativism, then, culture is the 
final arbiter of morality. 

Based on the problems raised in the previous chapters, it 
is unclear whether culture is a dependable source of 
authority. For instance, what would an Anglo teacher do if a 
Turkish boy was severely beating his adopted Caucasian sister? 
Or what if an American boy were severely beating his adopted 
Turkish sister? According to these alternative scenarios, the 
beating would not take place within Turkish culture as 

*®® Bullivant, 43. 
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Bullivant claims it does when both siblings are Turkish. 
Although not intending to minimize cultural differences, I 
want to point out the difficulty in using culture as the 
primary category for analysis, especially in a multicultural 
world wherein persons are subject to so many different 
cultural and subcultural influences. In the effort to avoid 
being culturally insensitive, the interests of the girl's body 
and psyche are somehow overlooked, because the philosophy of 
naive culture relativism provides no basis for curbing such 
behavior. But Bullivant is not really satisfied with the 
assumption of naive culture relativism either. 

Bullivant believes the International Covenant on Civil 

and Political Rights (Article 27) provides some way between 

the assumption of normative equivalence and the philosophy of 

naive culture relativism. The Covenant states: 

In those States in which ethnic, religious, or 
linguistic minorities exist, persons belonging to 
such minorities shall not be denied the right, in 
community with other members of their group, to 
enjoy their own culture, to profess and practice 
their own religion, or to use their own 
language. 01 

According to Bullivant, the phrase "in community with other 
members of their group" suggests a solution to the Anglo 
teacher's dilemma. If the incident occurs within an ethnic 
minority community (here meaning between a Turkish boy and his 
Turkish sister), then the cultural customs are "immune from 
criticism provided they occur within the action system of an 

101 Bullivant, 43. 
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ethnic community." 1 ® 2 

However, when a similar incident occurs within an action 
system governed by many groups, such as the public school 
system, the public action system must apply its own rules. In 
other words, the public good should prevail where group 
conflict is generated by conflicting value systems. 1 ® 2 In 
the case of the Turkish boy and his sister, the rules of the 
public (good) school will determine what the teacher should 
do. Nevertheless, it is not clear why a change in action 
system (or culture), for instance from the Turkish context to 
the public school context, should lead to differing moral 
judgements, because in either action system, the body and 
psyche of the girl is violated. There are, I argue, too many 
action systems, too many cultures and subcultures, in order 
for the statement of the International Covenant on Civil and 
Political Rights to be useful. 

Although educators certainly do need to learn as much as 
possible about the various cultures and subcultures of their 
students, Bullivant goes further, claiming the sufficiency of 
cultural awareness as a basis for making a "value judgement 
about whether an apparently objectionable cultural custom can 

J ® 2 Bullivant, 43. Such a view, however, would seem to 
militate against such justified actions as economic sanctions 
by the international community against China for human rights 
violations. If the human rights violations occur within the 
Chinese "ethnic" community, then, according to Bullivant, 
their customs are immune from criticism. 

2 ® 2 Bullivant, 43. 
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be condoned."*^ I aim in agreement with Bullivant regarding 
the need for cultural sensitivity and difference, but I 
disagree with him regarding the sufficiency of cultural 
awareness as a basis for making value judgements. In a plural 
world, there are simply too many cultures and subcultures to 
make such awareness reasonable. Furthermore, such an argument 
does not take direct somatic experience seriously. 

Interestingly, Bullivant does recognize a power dynamic 
in his example, according to which the boy has power over the 
girl because of her gender. In fact, he faults multicultural 
education for its propensity to avoid difficult issues of 
power.^ One might wonder, then, why he did not examine 
this incident through the perspective of sexism, but closer 
inspection reveals the cause. If Bullivant had examined the 
incident through the lens of sexism, then he would not have 
been able to make his point about the importance of culture, 
because the Turkish culture itself is the source of the boy's 
sexist behavior. 

Inevitably, as this example of patriarchy points out, the 
claims of culture and the claims of gender will conflict, 
pointing to the need for a criterion even broader than culture 
or gender. Strictly cultural analysis provides no mechanism 
for dealing with issues of gender, and gender analysis 
provides no mechanism for dealing with cultural evils. Had 

^ Bullivant, 44. 

Bullivant, 44. 
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Bullivant analyzed this example from the perspective of 
sexism, he would have been forced to declare the boy's 
behavior to be immoral. Ironically, in not analyzing this 
incident from the perspective of sexism, he himself avoids 
dealing with power issues, despite his warning to 
multicultural educators to wrestle with them. 

The above scenario, involving the Turkish girl, points 
out the eventual conflict between gender rights and the 
practices of a tradition or culture. If we assume the 
sufficiency of the cultural-linguistic model of epistemology, 
then there is no basis upon which to criticize a misogynist 
culture or tradition, because culture is assumed to be an 
unassailable source of authority (much as the Bible is in some 
religious circles). Women are, of course, justified in 
arguing for equal rights, but culture does not provide an 
adequate basis for making such a claim. As this example 
points out, we need a criterion broader than culture or 
gender, because the claims of culture inevitably conflict with 
the claims of gender. The critique of patriarchy, for 
example, conflicts with the cultural sensitivity we are told 
to grant to (in this case, highly patriarchal) cultures. 

Conclusion 

I believe that it was really due to 
Lorenzo that I am alive today; .... 

[He] reminded me by his presence, by 
his natural and plain manner of 
being good, that there still existed 
a just world outside our own, 
something and someone still pure and 
whole, not corrupt, not savage. 
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extraneous to hatred and terror; 
something difficult to define, a 
remote possibility of good, but for 
which it was worth surviving. 

Primo Levi, 
Survival in Auschwitz 

In a postmodern world, fewer and fewer intellectuals talk 
of goodness and morality anymore, although there are concrete 
examples, such as Lorenzo, belying this downward trend. If 
our epistemology is limited to, and all moral discussion is 
carried out under the assumption of, the cultural and 
linguistic nature of reality and knowledge, then it is easy to 
understand how so many people can belittle goodness and doubt 
the existence of morality. Basing an ethical system on a 
contextual (for example, cultural-linguistic) model of 
epistemology leads down a slippery slope. In this chapter, I 
have attempted to show how the recognition of direct somatic 
experience can positively affect ethics in a plural world. 
The distinction between good and evil is not a topic of some 
expired era, but rather a reality worth arguing for, however 
unpopular the belief may be. We are not, I argue, left with 
moral nihilism, skepticism, or relativism. The body, being a 
source of knowing common to all cultural contexts, presents a 
challenge to the postmodern epistemological skepticism. 
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Chapter 5 

The Body and Christian Religious Education 
in a Plural World 

The Word becomes flesh and dwells among 
us. 

John 1:14/ NRSV 

For in Christ all the fullness of the 
Deity lives in bodily form. 

Col. 2:9, NRSV 

Up to this point, the following issues have been 
explored: the problems created by the presumption of the 
historical, cultural, and linguistic nature of knowing and 
knowledge; the neglect of the body as a source of knowing; the 
importance of including the body within epistemology; the 
relationship between the cultural-linguistic and the somatic 
dimensions of the knowing process; and the potential of the 
somatic dimensions of knowing for transcultural ethics. 

In this chapter, I argue for the existence of at least 
three educational problems, which can be represented by three 
questions, arising from limited assumptions about knowledge 
and reality.* First: Given the proclivity toward viewing 


* As argued in Chapter 2 of this dissertation, many 
epistemological problems are related to inadequate assumptions 
about ontology. Interestingly, Groome uses the term epistemic 
ontology to convey his "central conviction that epistemology 
and ontology, 'knowing' and 'being,' should be united in the 
philosophical foundations of Christian education." See 
Groome, Sharing Faith , 8. 
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knowledge as conditioned by history, culture, and language, 
can we learn anything from the tradition? Second: Given the 
strength of emphasis on contemporary experience, which is 
often used to critique the tradition, as a source of 
authority, do we want to (or need to) have tradition as a 
source of authority? Third: Given the tendency of a tradition 
to contain both cultural evils and cultural norms not 
essential to Christianity, what is the essential content of 
Christianity? Although each of these issues are interrelated, 
they are discussed separately below for purposes of clarity. 
Each of the three major sections of this chapter contains a 
discussion of the problem and a response regarding the 
potential of somatic knowledge for resolving these problems. 

Can We Learn from a Tradition?: 

Toward an Embodied Theory of Learning 

History and the study of cultures do not 
teach or prove that values or cultures 
are relative. All to the contrary, that 
is a philosophical premise that we now 
bring to our study of them. 

Allan Bloom, 
The Closing of the American Mind 

In light of the epistemological crisis addressed herein, 
Christian religious educators need to do more critical 
reflection on the subject of epistemology. As Thomas Groome 
points out, "deliberate attention to the dynamics, sources, 
and reliability of human knowing is of foundational concern to 
Christian religious educators." 4 But as Groome also 

* Groome, 6. 
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recognizes/ very little work has been done regarding the 
connections between epistemology and Christian religious 
education.^ When Christian religious educators have explored 
epistemology, the work has tended to focus on knowledge within 
a particular context. Thus, very little noncontextual 
attention has been given to broader philosophical issues such 
as epistemology and ontology, even less so to more complicated 
synthetic issues such as the connections between epistemology 
and Christian religious education. Accordingly, the somatic 
dimensions of the knowing process, in being common to every 
context, will offer much to a largely unexplored area of 
Christian religious education. 

As heirs of the Christian tradition, Christian religious 
educators are given the task of inculcating this tradition in 
the Church. Unfortunately, at this juncture in history, 
inculcating a religious tradition is fraught with many 
difficulties. As discussed in Chapter 1, the twentieth 
century cultures of Western Europe and North America, 
especially the American cultures since the 1960s, have 
witnessed an unparalleled assault on most forms of tradition 
and authority. This trend becomes problematic because the 
rejection of tradition in favor of contemporary experience can 

^ Groome, 7; 452, n. 2. Groome notes the lack of 
attention to epistemology within Christian religious education 
despite William Williamson's call (in 1970) for "an immediate 
and wide-scale discussion on the relations between 
epistemology and Christian education." Groome is here drawing 
from Williamson, Language and Concept in Christian Education 
(Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1970), 55-56. 
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mean, at least in theory, the rejection of all past learning. 
If all knowledge is presumed to be conditioned by history, 
culture, and language, and if the distinctions between periods 
of history, cultures, and languages are presumed to be 
ultimate, then the situation would lead to what philosophers 
call solipsism, the belief that we cannot know anything beyond 
ourselves (or our culture or historical time period). The 
knowledge contained within a tradition would, therefore, be 
presumed to be largely irrelevant to the present, because it 
would be considered to be "from another time.” Under this set 
of assumptions, then, children would have to learn the harmful 
effects of drugs for themselves, rather than from the 
"tradition" of the medical community or from their parents. 
Thus the question becomes: Can persons or cultures learn from 
other persons, cultures, or traditions? 

Given the reigning assumptions about knowledge and 
reality, we are forced to answer this question in the 
negative. If reality is understood as having only socially 
constructed elements, then learning theories based on this 
assumption would be limited, because suppositions about what 
can be known would be limited by an inadequate understanding 
of reality. 

If there are no elements of the knowing process common to 
all cultural systems, then we would not be able to learn from 
other cultures. Considering the body as a source of knowing, 
however, has potential implications for a new theory of 
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learning. Because the body exists as a source of knowing in 
all cultures and traditions, it becomes reasonable to espouse 
the ability to learn from a tradition or from other cultures. 

To further understand this issue, consider the idioms, 
"we learn from our mistakes" and "sometimes we have to learn 
the hard way." Whereas learning the hard way involves 
learning through one's own personal experience, the 
interesting question for me is: Can we learn from other 
people's mistakes? If we understand learning as only deriving 
from contemporary experience and all experience to be 
conditioned by history, culture, and language, then we imply 
the human inability to learn from other people's experiences 
and, therefore, from their mistakes. This dynamic is evident 
in the contemporary intellectual culture wherein Western 
knowledge schemes are considered worthy only of deconstruction 
(see Chapter 3). 

These issues have become very real for me at the present 
time, because of the dominant presumptions about knowledge, 
but first came up for me in a conversation I had with my 
father when I was a teenager. After my cousin had gotten a 
speeding ticket for going seventy-three miles per hour in a 
forty-five mile per hour zone, my dad was creating a teaching 
moment when he said to me, "Jeff, people learn from their 
mistakes, but smart people learn from other people's 
mistakes." 

Is my father right, about the possibility of learning 
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from the mistakes of other people? Could I learn from my 
cousin's mistake? The answer to these questions is what is at 
stake in the debates about knowledge and reality. If all 
knowledge and reality is constructed, then we must answer in 
the negative. Could a child, for example, learn, either from 
her parents or another person, not to place her hand on a hot 
stove burner? Or must she touch it in order to know the harm 
therein? On a larger scale, could one culture or ethnic group 
learn from another, or is knowledge in one culture completely 
irreducible to smother? Again, given the predominant 
assumptions about knowledge and reality, one would, at least 
in theory, have to answer the above questions in the negative. 

Not many Christian religious educators, I suspect, would 
want to follow these dominant assumptions about knowledge and 
reality to their logical conclusions. In practice, educators 
generally assume the possibility of learning from other 
traditions or cultures, but the present assumptions about the 
nature of knowledge and reality have dangerous theoretical 
consequences, as explained above. Unless we recognize a 
source of knowing common to all cultures, we are necessarily 
left with these consequences. If, however, we recognize the 
role of the body as a source of knowing, then the possibility 
of learning from other peoples and cultures increases, because 
the body could serve as a recognized common foundation for 
knowledge. If we could learn from the mistakes of other 
peoples and other cultures, then social progress might evolve 
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more quickly. If we cannot learn from others, then social 
progress is a mere illusion. 

In an academic environment where the knowledge gained in 
modern Western cultures is often dismissed, the implications 
of recognizing the role of the body in the knowing process are 
significant, because doing so provides a basis for talking, 
transculturally, about knowledge. As David Griffin points 
out, we should not assume the desirability of rejecting all of 
modernity for the sake of postmodernity, because "there is 
simply far too much truth and value in that which is 
distinctively modern to speak of rejecting modernism in 
toto."* As a corollary, there is far too much knowledge in 
the "dominant" or Western cultures to justify throwing it all 
out, which is a temptation given the dominant assumptions 
about knowledge and reality. While I am not denying either 
the value of hearing from those who are not in power or the 
immensity of cultural variance, any adequate learning theory 
must account for the somatic dimensions of the knowing 
process. By recognizing the role of the human body in the 
knowing process, we can more fully understand human knowing as 
well as how our assumptions about it affect our 
presuppositions about learning theory. 

More specifically, the somatic dimensions of the knowing 
process would have much to offer any tradition for which 

* Griffin, introduction to Founders of Constructive 
Postmodern Philosophy , 32. 
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ritual plays a role. For example/ anthropologist Paul 
Connerton notes two dimensions by which social memory is 
stored and recollected: commemorative ceremonies and bodily 
practicesJ In recognizing these two sources of knowledge, 
Connerton is attempting "to show that there is an inertia in 
social structures that is not adequately explained by any of 
the current orthodoxies of what a social structure is."^ My 
aim has been similar with regard to epistemology (in showing 
how the dominant theories do not account for the entirety of 
knowledge). In recognizing the somatic dimensions of 
Christian practices such as baptism, Christian religious 
educators could broaden their theories of learning about such 
practices as well as talk more concretely about how traditions 
are carried forward in bodily ways. Can we learn from the 
Christian tradition? My answer should be obvious: Yes. 

Do We Want (or Need) Tradition?: 

The Dilemma of Tradition and Experience 

It is the business of an intelligent 
theory of education to ascertain the 
causes for the conflicts that exist and 
then, instead of taking one side or the 
other, to indicate a plan of operations 
proceeding from a level deeper and more 
inclusive than is represented by the 
practices and ideas of the contending 
parties. 

John Dewey, 
Experience and Education 

Do we want or need the Christian tradition as a source of 


* Paul Connerton, How Societies Remember (Cambridge: 
Cambridge Univ. Press, 1989), 7. 

® Connerton, 5. 
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authority? Given the presence of distortions of content 
within the Christian tradition, there is a temptation to 
reject it as a source of authority, favoring instead an 
emphasis on contemporary experience. For instance, as 
educators in contemporary movements such as feminism have 
pointed out, any tradition inevitably contains distortions; 
racism and sexism have both been justified in many religious 
traditions, including Christianity. Unfortunately, the 
existence of some distortions of content within a particular 
tradition, which has rightfully led many educators to question 
an uncritical acceptance of the tradition, and the presumption 
of the historical, cultural, and linguistic conditionality of 
knowledge has led to an aversion to passing on the tradition 
at all. 

The problem of imparting a religious tradition cuts even 
deeper. For example: How can a tradition, which itself 
contains some distortions, be used to critique itself? To be 
sure, educators need some way of critiquing the distorted 
aspects of the tradition; experience is generally espoused as 
one such criterion. As an illustration of this issue, assume 
the existence of a particular religious tradition espousing, 
among other doctrines, the love of one's neighbor and some 
form of patriarchy. When some members of this particular 
tradition detect, through their contemporary experience, the 
psychic pain (Noddings) caused by the patriarchal aspects of 
their tradition, how does one adjudicate between the claims of 
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the tradition and of experience, without completely rejecting 
tradition (which inevitably includes many valuable teachings, 
such as the love of one's neighbor)? There is a need, then, 
for some source of knowledge deeper than either tradition or 
experience, by which conflicting claims between these two 
sources of authority could be adjudicated. 

Many Christian religious educators would argue for some 
element, within their own tradition, by which the critique of 
their tradition could be accomplished. For example, Thomas 
Groome argues for the efficacy of the prophetic element within 
Christianity as the basis for making the transformation of the 
tradition possible. 7 Mary Elizabeth Moore, however, like 
myself, is skeptical of the efficacy of such internal 
critique, because it is too self-enclosed.® In fact, the 
inherent weaknesses of such an internal (contextual) approach 
is one of the major themes of this dissertation. 

According to George Lindbeck, Western culture is at a 
critical crossroad, because catechesis (emphasis on tradition) 
is very unpopular and translation of the gospel into 
contemporary cultural terms (emphasis on experience) is a 
tempting alternative.® Even though to a lesser degree than 

7 Mary Elizabeth Moore, Education for Continuity and 
Change (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1983), 48-49. As discussed 
later, Groome also recognizes the Reign of God as an ultimate 
hermeneutical principle. See Groome, 17. 

® Interview by author, Claremont School of Theology, 15 
Dec. 1996. 

® Lindbeck, Nature of Doctrine , 133. 
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in other periods of Christian history, the biblical story is 
still a significant part of our social memory. Even for the 
unchurched masses, experience and self-identity remain 
strongly influenced by the religious past. The unchurched 
person claims a Christian identity just as earnestly as the 
faithful congregant, even though the unchurched person may not 
believe in life after death or the existence of Jesus as the 
Son of God.*® 

Lindbeck correctly sees the contemporary culture as being 
more amenable to liberal approaches to religion, wherein 
experience is the primary source of authority. Liberals (who 
according to Lindbeck generally presume the existence of a 
foundation for knowledge) are concerned with identifying the 
most pressing contemporary problems for the purpose of 
translating the gospel message into an understandable response 
to them. According to the liberal approach, if contemporary 
persons cannot understand the gospel message in their own 
language, then the message will fall upon deaf ears inside and 
outside of the church.** In fact, the force of this 
contemporary tide has led many educators to radically redefine 
the Christian tradition in terms of contemporary experience. 

Lindbeck proposes a postliberal theology, which will be 

*® Lindbeck, whether he realizes it or not, is here making 
some claims regarding the essential content of the Christian 
tradition. As I argue later, the issue of content needs to be 
urgently addressed by Christian religious educators. 

** Lindbeck, Nature of Doctrine , 132. 
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unpopular with churches wanting to maintain membership or to 
commit to growing in membership because it would, at least in 
Lindbeck's mind, be less accommodating to contemporary culture 
than the liberal experiential model of religion. A cultural- 
linguistic model resembles ancient catechesis with its 
emphasis on imparting the tradition. A postliberal approach 
does not advocate redescribing faith in new concepts, but 
rather "teaches the language and practices of the religion to 
potential adherents." 1 ^ 

The modern cultural milieu, then, favors the liberal 
approach to religion, because it is more open to translation 
and accommodation to the modern culture. The unchurched 
masses, according to Lindbeck, while immunized against 
catechesis, "are sometimes interested in translations of the 
gospel into existential, depth-psychological, or liberationist 
language that articulates their latent ChristianityThe 
postliberal cultural-linguistic approach, on the other hand, 
seems to be less desirable at this point in history, because 
it is seemingly less open to cultural accommodation. 

The dilemma of adjudicating between tradition and 
experience having been laid out, the ideas of Mary Elizabeth 
Moore are helpful at this point, because she gives an accurate 
and accessible overview of the history of both tradition and 
experience as well as a basis for more properly understanding 

^ Lindbeck, Nature of Doctrine . 132. 

^ Lindbeck, Nature of Doctrine . 133. 
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the interrelational nature of these two sources of authority. 
The history of these two sources of authority within the 
Religious Education Movement as well as some contemporary 
attempts at synthesizing them are discussed first, followed by 
Moore's deconstruction of the dichotomy between tradition and 
experience. 

Tradition and Experience: The History 

The art of progress is to preserve order 
amid change, and to preserve change amid 
order. 

Alfred North Whitehead, 
Process and Reality 

The tension between tradition and experience, although 
timeless, has particularly manifested itself throughout the 
history of the Religious Education Movement. At the turn of 
the twentieth century, educators, no doubt still under the 
influence of the antitraditional sentiment of the 
Enlightenment, were participating in a movement toward a 
greater emphasis upon contemporary experience as a primary 
source of education. Under the influence of John Dewey's 
philosophy of experience, 1 * religious educators from George 
Albert Coe to William Clayton Bower were influenced by this 
trend toward experience. 15 

Coe, often called the father of the Religious Education 
Movement, understood the goals of education to be social 

11 See John Dewey, Experience and Education (1938; 
reprint. New York: Collier Books, 1963), 22. 

15 Moore, 29. 
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adjustment and the development of the child's potential 
religious nature. Furthermore, Coe believed in "learning by 
doing" as well as in self-expression; as such, his primary 
emphasis was on experience, rather than on tradition.**’ 
Bower's educational thrust, similarly, was an emphasis on 
creative social experience, of which the religious goal was 
the development of moral and spiritual qualities. Writing 
about twenty-five years after Coe, Bower carried on and 
reformulated some of Coe's ideas. Although past experience 
was important to Bower, it was only important insofar as it 

was understood to be the starting point of contemporary 

1 7 

experience. Such an emphasis upon contemporary experience 
obviously raises some significant issues for any tradition- 
based religion such as Christianity. 

This issue is perhaps most noticeably illustrated in the 
debate between Harrison S. Elliott and H. Shelton Smith. In 
Can Religious Education Be Christian ? Elliott argues for the 
efficacy of experiential forms of education for Christian 
education.*® Elliott asserts the existence of many, sometimes 
very different, understandings of Christianity, thereby 
cutting against the neoorthodox position, which posits the 


*® Moore, 29. 
17 Moore, 30. 
*® Moore, 41. 
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existence of a unitary understanding of the Christian faith. 7 
In Elliott's opinion, the tenets of progressive and 
experiential education can be integrated with the Christian 
tradition. 

Smith, however, believes otherwise. Coming from a 
neoorthodox position, he critiques progressive education from 
the perspective of the standpoint of the Christian tradition, 
arguing against the efficacy of education as the sole means 
for salvation and against social experience as being the 
starting point of a religious curriculum.^ Thus whereas 
Elliott primarily emphasizes the compatibility of contemporary 
experience and the Christian tradition. Smith sees the 
tradition as having priority over experience, often being 
incompatible with it. 

Although many do not share Smith's belief in the unitary 
nature of Christianity, his ideas do, nevertheless, represent 
a beginning to the Christian religious educator's 
understandable concern with a social relations approach to 
religion. In drawing from Edwin E. Aubrey's article "A 
Theology Relevant to Religious Education," Smith notes the 
tendency of liberal religious educators to slight direct 
experience of God and to identify the revelation of God in 

^ Harrison S. Elliott, Can Religious Education Be 
Christian ? (New York: Macmillan Co., 1940), 86-89. 

^ Moore, 41-42. In being influenced by neoorthodoxy. 
Smith is inclined to believe in a unitary understanding of 
Christianity, a position seemingly untenable to Elliott. 
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1 1 

some way with social relations. Contrary to Elliott, Smith 
sees Christian nurture, which derives from the Christian 
doctrinal tradition, as being radically incompatible with the 

progressive educational techniques espoused by Dewey, Coe, and 

V) 

Bower. 44 

The debate between the proponents of these two 
educational methods, experiential and tradition-based, still 
continues. While recognizing the difficulties of fitting 
religious education theorists neatly under one method or the 
other, Moore argues for the predominantly progressive views of 
those such as Ross Snyder and Paul Irwin, and the 

predominantly tradition-based views of those such as James 

} 0 

Smart and James Michael Lee. Moore, in addition, recognizes 
a synthesizing trend beginning with Dewey, in which 
progressive methods of education are melded with tradition- 
based methods. These synthetic models, however, do not 
accomplish much in the way of resolving the tension between 
these two sources of authority. We now turn to a discussion 
of some of the contemporary attempts at synthesizing these two 
sources of authority. 


^ H. Shelton Smith, Faith and Nurture (New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1941), 46. Smith's concerns, as it turns 

out, were well founded, as pointed out by Charlotte Allen's 
article (see Chapter 2) concerning the attempted redefinition 
of religion in social science terminology. 

^ Moore, 42. See also Smith, 181-82. 

Moore, 42. 
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Contemporary Syntheses of Tradition and Experience 

In this section of her book, Moore examines 
socialization, dialogical, and transcending models of 
Christian education. Moore discusses the socialization 
(synonymous with enculturation) models of John Westerhoff and 
C. Ellis Nelson, being appreciative of the fresh attention 
given by them to "the value of the historical tradition in 
Christian education and of the dynamic and communal process of 
handing it on."^ Both Nelson and Westerhoff, however, also 
recognize the need for some attention to contemporary 
experience. Westerhoff, while urging the transmission of the 
Christian story (tradition), also affirms the implicit impetus 
for change within the Christian tradition—that is, 
"Christians are called to be a community of change, to be in 
the world but not of the world. According to Moore, Nelson 
has focused even more directly on the relationship between 
historical tradition and contemporary experience, suggesting 
the efficacy of tradition as the connector between the past 
and present. For Nelson, the Biblical tradition includes two 
elements: "the tradition that is handed down and the 
experience that individuals and groups have as they live, 
modify, and pass on the tradition. " 2 ^ 


24 Moore, 46-47. 

25 Moore, 47. 

2 ® Moore, 47. Moore is quoting from Nelson's Where Faith 
Begins (Richmond: John Knox Press, 1968), 69. 
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Dialogical models, the second type discussed by Moore, 
arose partially as a reaction to the limitations of 
enculturation models of Christian education, specifically as 
a response to the dangers of uncritically accepting a 
tradition, which inevitably contains inadequacies. In 

particular, Moore discusses the ideas of Thomas Groome and 
Mary Boys. Groome has put forth a dialogical model of 
Christian education calling for critical reflection on shared 
praxis, in which the starting point of education is the 
present experience and action of persons within the community. 
Persons reflect upon the tradition as well as critique it 
based on present experience, which may lead to a revision of 
the tradition. As such, Groome takes seriously the prophetic 
element of Christianity as making possible the transformation 
of the tradition. 28 According to Moore, Boys speaks of the 
role of religious education in "making accessible" both 
tradition and transformation, emphasizing the inseparability 
of these dynamics as well as the role of the religious 
educator in opening access to, not only the past, but also 
"the critical interpretation and reconstruction of that past 
in the present." 4 

Transcending theories, most notably advocated by Dwayne 
Huebner, Bernard Meland, and Maria Harris, are the third type 

27 Moore, 48. 

28 Moore, 48-49. 

28 Moore, 49. 
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explored by Moore. Huebner calls for a strong critique of the 
educator's preoccupation with objectives and learning 
(concepts borrowed from the social sciences), instead calling 
attention to what he calls the "moment of vision," or what 
Moore refers to as transcendence. For Huebner, self¬ 
transcendence is a dimension of the educational process 
transcending the limits placed upon the students by social 
science methods and their emphasis on objectives and 
learning. 30 Meland, in being concerned with "mystery and 
possibility of the new," and Harris, by suggesting the 
efficacy of transcendence for moving educators beyond the 
dichotomy between tradition and experience, both advocate 
transcending theories. 1 

The Interrelations between Tradition and Experience 

Religious education theorists have struggled with how to 
balance these two sources of authority, generally by 
emphasizing one to the exclusion of the other. During recent 
years, however, mediating positions have begun to emerge but, 
as Moore points out, "more has been done to highlight the 
tension than to resolve it." 33 Moore's understanding of 
tradition and experience as well as of their interrelations 
helps Christian religious educators toward resolving the 
tension between these two sources of authority. 

30 Moore, 49-50. 

31 Moore, 50. 

33 Moore, 17. 
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Moore distinguishes among "Tradition (what God gives, or 
hands over), tradition (the process by which this gift is 
passed on), and traditions (the vehicles of communication)"; 
and, furthermore, says, "The concept of tradition might not 
seem so objective and immutable to some or so oppressive to 
others if we make this distinction." JJ Tradition, according 
to Moore, is both a process and the result of a process, 
involving continuity and change, because it is both the 
process of accumulating the experiences of a community as well 
as the objectification of the wisdom of the community, which 
is the result of the process. For Moore, tradition is taken 
to include the Scripture, doctrine, ritual, and stories of the 
community, as well as the actions of God and Christ as 
experienced in the early church and the contemporary church. 34 

Experience, like tradition, is both a process and the 
result of a process, in which persons observe, participate in, 
and live through particular events. 33 According to Moore, we 
can also speak of experience as being "the collective wisdom, 
knowledge, and skills of a person or community." A Christian 
community's experience, then, "would include its historical 
traditions, its present experiences of God and the world, and 
its expectations for the future." 33 Moore intends a much 

33 Moore, 23. 

34 Moore, 23. 

33 Moore, 24. 

33 Moore, 25. 
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broader usage of experience than has traditionally been 
recognized in the field of religious education, where it has 
been understood primarily in terms of student-centered 
education or field-based education, rather than, as Moore 
intends, as being inclusive of the cultural, historical, and 
future dimensions of experience. 

The inseparability of tradition and experience is one of 
Moore's key assumptions. Continuity does not eclipse change, 
nor does change eclipse continuity. In fact, even John Dewey, 
who was the quintessential proponent of experience as a source 
of education, recognized, especially in his later work, the 
interrelational nature of tradition and experience. What 
needs to be done, according to Moore, is "to see the 
possibility that the more a person is continuous with the 
past, the greater are the possibilities for change, and the 
more he or she changes, the more a person is continuous with 
the past." 39 In maximizing one's connections with the past, 
persons not only become rooted in something meaningful, 
thereby making transformations more rich, but also provide 
themselves with a basis upon which life can be lived in a 
rapidly changing world.*® 

37 Moore, 25. 

38 See John Dewey, Democracy and Education (1916; reprint. 
New York: Free Press, 1966), 139-51; and Experience and 
Education , esp. 5-50. 

39 Moore, 17. 

*® Moore, 19. 
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If I understand Moore correctly, then experience includes 
tradition and tradition includes experience, the two being 
inseparable. Tradition, although rooted in the past, is not 
limited to the past, because "it is continually being formed 
and reformed." Experience, "though related to events of the 
present, includes the past and the anticipations of future." 41 
In the main, I agree with Moore's analysis of the 
interrelations between tradition and experience. 
Nevertheless, in minimizing the differences between tradition 
and experience, one could understand Moore to be implying the 
equality of tradition and experience, which, as I have argued 
earlier, could involve the rejection of tradition in favor of 
contemporary experience. Although it is unclear whether Moore 
would argue for the equality of tradition and experience, her 
definitions of each of them could lead to such an 
interpretation. To be clear, then, my own position is that 
tradition and experience are in an asymmetrical relationship 
with each other, rather than one of equality. A tradition, in 
the sense of it being a collection of past learning, has the 
distinct advantage of being able to convey its wisdom to 
present and future generations, without it having to be 
recreated in every historical period. A complete emphasis on 
contemporary experience, however, implies the inability to 
learn from past traditions. Again, the problem should not be 
seen as one with tradition per se but rather as one of 

41 Moore, 25. 
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particular distortions of content within a tradition. 
Christian religious educators do not want to throw out the 
baby of tradition with the bathwater of its distortions. 

The Body, Tradition, and Experience 

It is important to note the existence of both cultural 
and somatic dimensions of knowing as sources informing both 
tradition and experience. To recall an earlier example, a 
woman's experience of pregnancy is informed by cultural- 
linguistic and somatic knowledge (if she has given birth). A 
tradition also contains elements informed by cultural- 
linguistic as well as somatic dimensions. For instance, the 
Christian tradition might contain elements informed primarily 
by particular sociocultural contexts, such as the prohibition 
against dancing, as well as elements informed by direct 
somatic experience, such as the doctrine of loving one's 
neighbor (which is espoused because it presumably has positive 
effects on the bodies and psyches of all persons in all 
cultural contexts). 

What might the body add to the issue of the tension 
between tradition and experience? In recognizing direct 
somatic experience as a source of knowledge common to all 
cultural contexts and historical periods, Christian religious 
educators can claim some basis for inculcating their tradition 
against the welter of antitraditional sentiment. Because any 
given tradition is inevitably informed by, among other things, 
direct somatic knowledge, educators need not assume the 
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irrelevance of tradition, which would be the logical 
theoretical conclusion if the irreducibility of knowledge 
claims across cultural and linguistic boundaries were to be 
assumed. Because direct somatic experience informs both 
historical tradition and contemporary experience, these two 
sources of authority need not be considered to be so 
antithetical. Furthermore, in recognizing the somatic 
dimensions of the knowing process Christian religious 
educators have a source of knowing that contributes both to 
tradition and experience, thereby allowing some deeper basis 
by which the sometimes conflicting claims of tradition and 
experience could be adjudicated. As an example, the embodied 
experience of abused children should take precedence over 
strict and abusive parenting practices sometimes justified in 
the name of a religious tradition. 

What is the Content of Christian Religious Education? 

"You abandon the commandment of God and 
hold to human tradition." Then he said 
to them, "You have a fine way of 
rejecting the commandment of God in order 
to keep your tradition!" 

Mark 7:8-9, NRSV 

In assessing the essential content of Christianity, I 
advocate the need for at least four categories of teachings, 
which I call essentially Christian, culturally Christian, 
culturally non-Christian, and culturally evil. The problems 
giving rise to the need for these categories are discussed 
first, followed by some examples of each of them. Detailed 
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theoretical justification for these classifications is beyond 
the scope of this chapter; the aim here is to point out the 
problems caused by cultural-linguistic understandings of 
religion and to provide a framework for beginning the 
discussion about the content of Christianity. 

Whose Christianity? Which Criterion ? 

Should Christianity be understood more in confessional 
and communal terms, as it is for Lindbeck, for whom 
Christianity "commences with the historic Christian communal 
confession of faith in Christ?Or are Christians persons 
who, after recognizing their sinful nature, accept Jesus into 
their heart? Or is Christianity, as Johann Baptist Metz has 
claimed, primarily practical in nature, with Christian 
identity being defined in terms of imitating the life of 
Christ or following the teachings of Jesus?*^ Or should 
Christian identity be determined primarily in terms of the 
Reign of God, Thomas Groome's "ultimate hermeneutical 
principle" for what to teach from the Christian tradition?** 

According to Robert Schreiter, the most pressing guestion 
facing contemporary theologies concerned with Christian 
normativeness is the question of criteria for Christian 
identity. He asks, "is there some way of measuring or testing 

*^ Lindbeck, "Confession and Community," 494. 

*^ See Johann Baptist Metz, Faith in History and Society 
(New York: Crossroad Books, 1980), esp. 50-70. 

** Groome, 14. 
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a situation to gain some sense of what is genuinely Christian 
and what is not?"' 5 If Christian religious educators are 
going to teach Christians, by whatever method, then we must 
make some assumptions regarding the essential content of 
Christianity, which is generally said to be contained within 
the Christian tradition. As Groome points out, however, 
Christian religious educators can present either a version of 
the Christian tradition legitimizing present cultural 
structures or one legitimizing the emancipatory elements of 
the Christian tradition.* 5 Thus Christian religious educators 
must give some attention to the content of Christianity. But 
before we can do so, we must address the inherent relativism 
of cultural-linguistic theories. 

Cultural Relativism and Christianity 

The emphasis on cultural pluralism and cultural- 
linguistic understandings of religion has raised the specter 
of relativism. In addition to there being skepticism 
regarding knowledge claims in general, religious conviction is 
often viewed with suspicion. According to Stephen Carter, 
late twentieth century America has undergone a cultural 
devaluation of religious devotion—to practice religious 
devotion in America is "to risk assignment to the lunatic 


* 5 Robert J. Schreiter, Constructing Local Theologies 
(Maryknoll: Orbis Books, 1985), 99. 

* 5 Groome, 13. 
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fringe. 

Although the relativist view of truth is in vogue, 

Westerhoff views the ideal of pluralism as especially 

problematic, because such a proposal is "founded on the 

assumption that differences between religions are not matters 

of truth, conviction, and commitment but rather matters of 

opinion and private individual concern."^ John Westerhoff 

insists upon the damaging nature of the "privatization, 

relativization, and subjectivization" of the Christian way, 

because it is a "condition antithetical to the gospel."’ 

When society views statements of conviction as arrogant or 

dogmatic, how are Christian religious educators going to teach 

the Christian tradition with passion and conviction? 

The Relationship between the Christian 
Tradition and Sociocultural Context 

The increasing prevalence of cultural-linguistic 
understandings of religion gives rise to several interlocking 
problems regarding the content of Christianity. First, 
Christian religious educators must distinguish between 
essential Christian teachings and cultural norms. Consider 
the following paraphrase of a question asked by Edward 
Schillebeeckx: How can the Gospel, which itself comes from a 
specific cultural context and can never be wholly extricated 

^ Stephen L. Carter, The Culture of Disbelief (New York: 
Doubleday, Anchor Books, 1993), xvi, 4. 

^ Westerhoff, 263. 

^ Westerhoff, 264. 
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from that cultural context, speak a language of an entirely 
different culture?^® Furthermore, not only must we separate 
essential Christian teachings from cultural norms, but we must 
also do so while affirming the cultural norms (unless the norm 
is a cultural evil). Second, Christian religious educators 
must name cultural evils to be distortions of the Christian 
tradition. Third, Christian religious educators must make 
some commitments regarding the essential content of 
Christianity. 

Cultural norms and the content of Christianity . Consider 
the issue of discerning between an essential Christian 
teaching and a cultural norm, both of which inevitably exist 
within a tradition. Although cultural norms such as the 
prohibitions against dancing or playing cards are not 
necessarily harmful, championing them as Christian is, I 
argue, to distort the gospel message. For instance, whereas 
the doctrine of loving one's neighbor (Matt. 22:37-40) is 
essential to Christianity, the prohibition against dancing, 
advocated in particular cultures of Christianity, is at best 
a cultural truth and at worst a cultural falsity. It is not, 
I argue, an essential element of Christianity. 

Christian religious educators might want to respect such 
prohibitions while at the same time being clear that they have 
very little to do with being a Christian. When we confuse 
cultural norms with essential Christian teachings, we do the 

Edward Schillebeeckx, foreword to Schreiter, ix. 
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Church a great disservice, because, to echo the words of 
Jesus, we confuse human traditions with the commandment of 
God. 

In the above examples, it is fairly easy to separate out 
the "chaff" of the cultural nature of the prohibitions against 
dancing and playing cards. Very few Christian religious 
educators would, I suspect, claim the efficacy of these 
prohibitions as essential Christian teachings. The issue 
becomes more ambiguous, however, when what is considered to be 
essentially Christian might be socioculturally determined. 
Consider the following example. 

Waiting in the Lynchburg, Virginia airport before a trip 
to the American Academy of Religion (A.A.R.) meeting in 1994, 
I found, in the bathroom, a tract explaining how to become a 
Christian. Because I was going to A.A.R., I figured I had 
better know how to become a Christian, which, luckily, is 
easy—at least according to the tract. First, we must accept 
our sinful nature (Rom. 3:23); second, we must acknowledge the 
salvific efficacy of Christ's death on the cross (Rom. 5:8); 
third, we must receive Christ as the only means of eternal 
life (Eph. 2:8-9); and finally, we must appropriate Christ's 
rightful claim as Lord of our lives (Rom. 10:9). According to 
the tract, if we follow these steps, then we will have become 
a Christian. 

One very important question is: How would Christian 
religious educators know whether the tract's interpretation is 
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a truly Christian one, or whether it reflects a particular 
sociocultural perception of Christianity, one espoused by 
certain groups of American Christians? Might this 

understanding of Christianity be an abstraction from, or even 
a distortion of, the true Christian message? Might it be 
merely cultural, rather than essentially Christian? Why 
should one accept, as the essence of Christianity, this 
possibly randomly-selected smattering of four of the Bible's 
innumerable verses from merely two of the Christian 
Testament's twenty-seven books? To echo Jesus in Mark 7:8-9, 
might these be human traditions rather than the commandment of 
God? 

Cultural evils and the content of Christianity . Consider 

also the issue of what Nel Noddings has called cultural evils 

(see Chapter 1), such as patriarchy. On what basis, if any, 

do we condemn patriarchy or, for instance, the version of 

Christianity espoused by the Ku Klux Klan? On what basis, as 

another example, do we protest the version of Christianity 

described by John Howell as evangelical gang-rape? 

In my case the perpetrator's weapon, held to my 
heart like a knife to the throat, was the Bible. 
Verses out of context were fired like bullets at my 
will, psyche, and soul. They were not meant to 
save, not to heal, not to empower, but to break the 
will and cripple the spirit. 1 

In making assumptions about the essential teachings of 
Christianity, Christian religious educators would certainly 

^ John Howell, "Raped by the Church," Daughters of Sarah , 
18, no. 3 (summer 1992): 34. 
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want to have some basis for naming such practices as 
distortions of Christianity. Although, as I have argued 
previously, the cultural-linguistic assumptions about 
knowledge do not provide such a basis, direct somatic 
experience can. By reflecting upon the embodied experiences 
of oppressed persons, we can determine the harmfulness of 
certain practices such as patriarchy or the abuse of children, 
thereby naming them to be distortions of the Christian 
tradition (or any religious tradition). 

The need for a broader model of religion . Although 
Lindbeck assumes the problematic nature of catechesis as a 
method, perhaps there is another reason for the resistance to 
catechesis, which has something to do with its content. Very 
little work dealing with the issue of the content of the 
Christian tradition has been done by Christian religious 
educators, even though we all inevitably make assumptions 
about the essential content of Christianity. Even when 
Christian religious educators do attempt to write about the 
content of Christianity, very little is done to address the 
specifics of the content. For instance, Martin Palmer, even 
though his book is entitled What Should We Teach ?, essentially 
writes about viewing religious pluralism as a gift from God, 
without any treatment of the content of Christian religious 
education.^ 

^ See Martin Palmer, What Should We Teach ? (Geneva: WCC 
Publications, 1991). 
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To be sure, there are benefits to cultural-linguistic 
models; for example, they help Christian religious educators 
explain some of the religious diversity. But given the 
prevalence of models for religion such as Lindbeck's cultural- 
linguistic model, with all of its epistemological, 
ontological, ethical, and educational limitations, how can we 
talk about the content of Christianity? Given these prevalent 
assumptions, we cannot, I argue, have such discussions. 

Perhaps what Lindbeck has named, then, is another aspect 
of religion and doctrine, rather than a model inclusive of all 
aspects of reality. In fact, one reviewer of The Nature of 
Doctrine is open to a cultural-linguistic model of religion, 
provided it would not exclude the cognitive-propositional or 
the experiential-expressive elements of religion. 5 ^ If I am 
reading John Westerhoff correctly, he proposes the feasibility 
of such a correlation. After discussing the cognitive- 
propositional and experiential-expressive models of religion 
as explained by Lindbeck, Westerhoff advocates correlating 
the cultural-linguistic model with one of these two other 
models for understanding religion. 54 Understanding the word 
"correlate" to mean being in mutual relation, Westerhoff seems 


^ Wainwright, 128. 

^ Westerhoff, 268. Westerhoff's statement about the 
correlationality of models of religion represents a brief 
reference in an article on a related subject; that is, the 
problem of being a Christian in a plural world. As far as I 
know, Westerhoff has not done any detailed work on the 
possibility of correlating models of religion. 
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to be proposing a combination model for Christian religious 
education (or for religion in general). I agree with 
Westerhoff on this issue, having gone to great lengths to 
point out the limitations of a cultural-linguistic model of 
knowing (and, therefore, of religion and doctrine). Some 
model of religion including, but not limited to, its cultural 
and linguistic dimensions is needed in order to adequately 
reflect the observed facts of religious (and even 
nonreligious) reality. 

The Essential Christian Teachings: Some Proposals 

Religion that is pure and undefiled 
before God, the Father, is this: to care 
for orphans and widows in their distress, 
and to keep oneself unstained by the 
world. 

James 1:27, NRSV 

Very few Christian religious educators examine the 
assumptions they make about the content of the Christianity 
being taught. Although Groome does address this issue, at 
least in a cursory way, the ideas of Robert Schreiter 
regarding his version of Christian normativeness are discussed 
first, because Schreiter makes more detailed assumptions than 
Groome. 

Robert J. Schreiter's version of Christianity . By 
exploring the relationship between theology and sociocultural 
context, Schreiter is attempting to understand how various 
contexts determine the central teachings of Christianity. 
According to Schreiter, the Christian tradition is actually a 
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series of local theologies. 55 In other words, the Christian 
tradition is a collection of the experiences of Christian 
communities from various contexts at different points in 
history. In determining what is normative for Christianity, 
Schreiter lists five essential criteria for defining Christian 
identity. 55 Although Schreiter would probably claim the 
essential nature of the Christian tradition as his criterion 
for choosing these five criteria, he is not clear on how he 
chose them. 

In discussing his first criterion, "The Cohesiveness of 
Christian Performance," Schreiter talks of a marvelous 
consistency within the Christian tradition in terms of the 
interrelations of its doctrines and symbols. In part, this 
consistency is formed because there is a hierarchy of truth 
within the Christian tradition—that is, some truths of the 

cn 

Christian faith are more central than others. As an 
example, Schreiter notes the elevated centrality of the 
doctrine of Jesus Christ as the definitive revelation of God's 
salvation overagainst, for instance, the doctrine of Mary. 
Although Vatican Council II has urged the acceptance of some 

55 Schillebeeckx, foreword to Schreiter, ix-x. 

55 H. Richard Niebuhr's Christ and Culture (New York: 
Harper and Row, 1951) is an excellent book on the types of 
relationships between Christianity and culture. 

57 Schreiter, 118. One wonders if this statement reflects 
Schreiter's Roman Catholic roots, and also whether a 
Protestant theologian would see the same "marvelous 
consistency" within the Christian tradition. 
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hierarchy of truth, Schreiter does not appear to offer a basis 
for defining the essential nature of Christianity (other than 
this appeal to the Vatican). In fact, he subsequently notes 
the problematic nature of cohesiveness as a criterion. 0 

Schreiter's second criterion for Christian identity is 
the "Worshipping Context and Christian Performance," 
represented by the principle lex credendi, lex orandi, which, 
translated, means the law of believing following the law of 
prayer. According to Schreiter, the law of prayer has been 
used to establish Christian identity. 89 In undertaking an 
effort to establish the essential nature of Christianity, 
prayer, I argue, should be one of the central components. In 
fact, if all human knowing takes place as the human body 
interacts with the its environment (including the 
Transcendent), then we should not be surprised by the 
existence of prayer across religious contexts. But again, 
Schreiter does not offer a criterion upon which he bases the 
centrality of prayer. 

"The Praxis of the Community and Christian Performance" 
is the third criterion for Christian identity. Liberation 
theologies, Schreiter says, have reminded the world of the 
importance of Christian action—"by their fruits you will know 
them" remains one of the most cardinal Christian doctrines. 88 

58 Schreiter, 118. 

59 Schreiter, 118-19. 

88 Schreiter, 119. 
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But again, Schreiter does not give any indication of which 
criterion Christians would use in discerning genuinely 
Christian fruits from, for instance, the fruits of the 
Christianity practiced by the Ku Klux Klan. Some criterion by 
which good praxis can be separated from evil praxis is needed; 
and on this issue Schreiter does not give enough guidance. 

"The Judgement of Other Churches and Christian 
Performance" and "The Challenge to Other Churches and 
Christian Performance" are the fourth and fifth criteria for 
determining Christian identity.^ 1 Again, Schreiter does not 
mention the basis for determining these last two criteria 
(although he must be presupposing the existence of some 
basis). For instance, according to Schreiter, if the North 
American churches fail to respond to the challenge of the poor 
churches, then they would be violating the fifth criterion of 
Christian identity.^ Obviously, Schreiter is basing this 
assertion upon some criterion, because he attests to some 
connection between being Christian and helping the poor, yet 
he is not clear about the knowledge base for his claim. 

Thomas Groome and the Reign of God . Groome's ultimate 
criterion for determining the content of Christian religious 
education is the Reign of God. All the discussion of the role 
of culture in formulating theology notwithstanding, Groome 
seems to be calling for something universal, rather than 

^ Schreiter, 119-21. 

^ Schreiter, 120. 
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merely cultural. In referring to the Reign of God, Groome 
notes the universality of this symbol, its mythical longings 
for peace, justice, love, freedom, well-being, and equality 
being intended for "all creation." 65 Although recorded within 
the Bible and the Christian tradition, the Reign of God 
transcends them. In fact, according to Groome, "the Christian 
church throughout its history has taught that there is 
ultimate (even eternal) consequence to living or not living 
one's Christian faith." 6 * Groome is clearly basing his 
central Christian metaphor upon what Kekes calls primary 
values, which are universally human benefits and harms, 

because Groome exhorts Christians to "do what is most 
humanizing and life-giving for all." 65 

What does essentially Christian mean ? The task now is to 
combine the detail of Schreiter's proposal for Christian 
normativeness with the universal intent of Groome's proposal. 
There are, I argue, many universal elements within the 

Christian tradition. Given the epistemological problems of a 
plural world (a problem also involving the secular culture 
within the United States), it would behoove Christian 
religious educators to teach these universal elements of the 
tradition, because they, in having universal significance, can 
lend credence to the view that Christianity (as well as other 

65 Groome, 17. 

64 Groome, 22. 

65 Groome, 30. 
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religions) is more than a cultural construct having relevance 
only within particular cultures or periods of history. 
Examples of Christian doctrines with transcultural relevance 
are: the love of God and neighbor (Matt. 22:37-40), the Golden 
Rule (Matt. 7:12), the parable of the Good Samaritan (Luke 
10:25-37), the proper denial of excessive power--when Satan 
tempts Jesus (Matt. 4:8-10), the warning against judging other 
persons (Matt. 7:1-5), the cleansing of the Temple (John 2:12- 
17), and the practice of prayer (for example, Matt. 14:23 and 
Mark 6:46). 

Of course, there are many more transcultural components 
within the Christian tradition. The tendency to view reality 
and knowledge as having only cultural and linguistic elements, 
however, has led to the opposite conclusion. Because, as 
argued in Chapter 2, knowledge and reality have noncultural 
and nonlinguistic dimensions, a cultural-linguistic model of 
religion and doctrine cannot fully (or even nearly) explain 
the fullness of religious knowledge and reality. The tendency 
to view religion on these terms, then, needs to be seen as an 
abstraction from the deeper elements of experience (for 
example, direct somatic experience). The transcultural 
aspects of Christianity are important to recognize, because a 
cultural-linguistic understanding of Christianity can easily 
mislead us to believe that it is merely of regional or 
historical significance. 
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Religious Diversity and the Content of Christianity 

Up to this point, we have mainly explored issues 
regarding the relationship between the Christian tradition and 
cultural diversity. Another issue, however, which is of great 
concern to Christian religious educators such as John 
Westerhoff and Choan-Seng Song, is the one of religious 
diversity.®® As Westerhoff argues, the issue of religious 
pluralism, even more so than cultural or ethnic pluralism, 
makes having a philosophy of pluralism "extraordinarily 
important for education," because one's convictions concerning 
ethnic, racial, cultural—and especially religious—diversity 
will influence how Christian religious educators approach 
pluralism.® 7 If Christian religious educators celebrate 
religious pluralism as an ideal, how can we hold onto 
Christian distinctiveness? If Christian religious educators 
oppose the ideal of religious pluralism, are we setting 
ourselves up for being accused of hegemony and imperialism? 

In order to explore these issues, consider the following 

CO 

story from a Christian community in India. A young 

®® Obviously, those who see religion as reducible to 
culture might not see the need for a distinction between 
cultural and religious diversity. Nevertheless, because I do 
not think that religion is reducible to culture (see Chapter 
2), the distinction is critical, as is this section on 
religious diversity. 

® 7 Westerhoff, 264. 

® 8 See Choan-Seng Song, "Christian Education in a World 
of Religious Pluralism," in Theological Approaches to 
Christian Education , eds. Jack L. Seymour and Donald E. Miller 
(Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1990), 166-67. 
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Christian in the community, Dhuwarak, asks his pastor why his 
family, which was Hindu but later converted to Christianity, 
could not decorate their house for the Hindu festival Diwali, 
even though the non-Christian homes in their village are 
brightly decorated for the festival. Dhuwarak's family is 
depressed, because their home is dark and undecorated. 
Embracing Christianity, at least according to one particular 
philosophy of pluralism, means making a clean break with 
Hinduism. If new Christians do not understand the difference 
between Christianity and Hinduism, then, according to this 
philosophy, Christianity might be absorbed back under the 
umbrella of Hinduism. 69 The pastor, then, is torn between 
teaching the distinctiveness of Christianity while at the same 
time restoring the joy of salvation to Dhuwarak's family. 

Again drawing on Thomas Green, Westerhoff sets out three 
philosophies of pluralism. Structural assimilation is one 
philosophy of pluralism, according to which ethnic, cultural, 
and religious interaction between all groups is encouraged. 
According to this understanding of pluralism, the importance 
of identity is minimized, because interaction with other 
groups tends to minimize interaction within one's own group, 
especially for ethnic and religious minorities. 76 Insular 
pluralism, according to which one's interaction is restricted 
to one's own ethnic or religious group, is the converse of 

69 Song, 167. 

76 Westerhoff, 264. 
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structural assimilation. Such an understanding is not likely 
to be a viable option given the reality of pluralism, but it 
does have the distinct advantage of enabling groups to 
maintain a strong sense of identity as well as to pass on a 

'Tl 

particular group's ways of living. Dhuwarak's pastor, in 
the above example, seems to have an insular philosophy of 
pluralism, because a clean break with Hindu culture is 
presumed to be necessary for proper Christian nurture. 

Halfway pluralism, which mediates a middle way between 
structural assimilation and insular pluralism, is the option 
favored by Green. Halfway pluralism involves "harmonious 
interactions for common ends, among distinct familial units, 
each of which possesses both positive self identity and 
openness to others." Halfway pluralism is founded upon a 
distinction between primary and secondary associations, the 
family being considered to be the only primary association. 
All other associations, such as restaurants, schools, stores, 
neighborhoods, and work environments, are understood to be 
secondary. Halfway pluralism, while encouraging relationships 
among ethnic, cultural, and religious groups (because they are 
considered to be secondary associations), discourages 
intermarriage, because family is considered to be a primary 
association. 

Although Westerhoff does recognize the usefulness of 

71 Westerhoff, 264-65. 

72 Westerhoff, 265. 
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halfway pluralism for dealing with ethnic and cultural 
diversity, it is not a desirable way for dealing with 
religious pluralism, because religion, according to this 
theory, would be considered to be a secondary association. As 
a secondary association, cross-cultural interaction of 
religions would be encouraged, which, according to Westerhoff, 
is not an ideal situation, especially for those who are 
serious about transmitting the Christian tradition to 
succeeding generations. 7 ^ What Westerhoff is realizing, I 
argue, is the irreducibility of religion to culture. 
Religious diversity is different in kind from ethnic 
diversity, because religion is different in kind from 
ethnicity. Consequently, Christian religious educators need 
to reflect seriously upon whether the reigning models of 
pluralism are sufficient for dealing with religious pluralism. 
In my opinion, however, these models are not adequate. 74 

Although we are not primarily concerned with Westerhoff's 
method, a brief description of it will help to clarify how it 
necessarily makes certain presumptions about the essential 
content of the Christian tradition. Catechesis, according to 
Westerhoff, contains three interrelated, intentional, life- 


77 Westerhoff, 265. 

74 Not only do I argue for the inadequacy of existing 
models of pluralism for dealing with religious reality, I 
would also argue for their inability to explain even 
nonreligious reality. 
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long processes: instruction, education, and formation. 75 Each 
of these three elements is necessary, but not by themselves 
sufficient, for the formation of Christians. Instruction, 
which includes knowledge of the content of the scriptures and 
the ability to interpret them, assists Christians in acquiring 
the knowledge and abilities necessary for leading an effective 
Christian life, both personally and socially. Education helps 
Christians reflect critically on their behavior in order to 
see if it is consistent with the gospel, which provides a 
standard for assessing behavior (although Westerhoff never 
gives any manifest guidance about the essential content of the 
gospel). Formation, which aids persons in acquiring Christian 
faith, Christian character, and Christian consciousness, is 
the third and most important element of effective 
catechesis . 75 

At each step of Westerhoff's enculturation process— 
instruction, education, and formation—a particular set of 
assumptions about the essential nature of Christianity is 
presumed. For instance, instruction involves knowing the 
content of the Scripture and the tradition; education involves 
comparing one's behavior with the gospel standard; and 
formation involves Christian faith, Christian character, and 
Christian consciousness. In each case, presumptions are made 
about the essential content of Christianity, yet no criterion 

75 Westerhoff, 266. 

75 Westerhoff, 267. 
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is given (we assume it is the tradition) by which what is 
genuinely Christian can be separated from what is not 
genuinely Christian. 

Detailed discussions of these issues, although beyond the 
scope of this chapter, would nevertheless have to address 
questions such as: If direct somatic experience is to be a 
guidepost for discerning what is to be essentially Christian, 
then in what sense are the results Christian as opposed to 
generically human? A teaching is essentially Christian, I 
argue, if it is humanizing for embodied persons and comes from 
the Christian tradition (for instance, the doctrine of loving 
God and neighbor). Thus, as mentioned earlier, doctrinal 
categories such as essentially Christian, culturally 
Christian, culturally acceptable non-Christian, and culturally 
evil might be necessary, with direct somatic experience being 
one criterion for discerning among these categories. 

As mentioned above, the doctrine of loving God and 
neighbor would be an example of an essentially Christian 
doctrine. The doctrine of the Trinity, I argue, would be an 
example of a culturally Christian doctrine, because although 
it has meaning in certain cultures wherein doctrine is 
understood more in propositional terms, it may not be 
pertinent in other cultures where highly conceptualized 
doctrines are unimportant. The prohibition against dancing 
would be an example of a culturally acceptable, non-Christian 
doctrine, because, although it is an acceptable norm in 
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certain cultures, it has no basis, I argue, in Christianity. 
The espousing of any patriarchal ways or of the supremacy of 
one race over the other would be examples of culturally evil 
teachings, being distortions of what is essentially Christian. 

Recognizing the somatic dimensions of the knowing 
process, I argue, can help Christian religious educators 
resolve some of these issues created by a cultural-linguistic 
model of knowing. For instance, women might reflect upon 
their embodied experience as oppressed persons in order to 
judge whether interpretations (which have often been used to 
justify patriarchal ways of being) of Ephesians 5:22 
(exhorting women to submit to their husbands) are distortions 
of the Christian message, being cultural evils (Noddings). On 
the other hand, if a cultural truth does not harm embodied 
human persons or the essential Christian message, such as the 
Indian Christians celebrating the Hindu festival of Diwali, 
then perhaps direct somatic experience could again be a 
sounding board (although in this case it functions in the 
negative) for determining what is essentially Christian. The 
festival of Diwali, I argue, would be an example of a 
culturally acceptable non-Christian teaching. Because the 
practice of celebrating the festival would presumably not lead 
to bodily affliction, it should not be considered to be a 
cultural evil. 

Obviously, major theoretical work would be necessary to 
justify these categories fully. Such work being beyond the 
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scope of this chapter, however, the purpose of the above 
ruminations is simply to begin the discussion of rethinking 
the content of Christian religious education. In light of the 
issues discussed herein, Christian religious educators find 
themselves urgently needing to address issues of epistemology, 
albeit during a period of history when any academic knowledge 
claims are viewed with skepticism and any statements of 
ultimate religious conviction are viewed with suspicion. What 
is needed is an element of experience common to all traditions 
and cultural contexts. Recognizing the direct somatic 
dimensions of the knowing process, which have existed in all 
periods of history (and exist in all cultural contexts), can 
help Christian religious educators toward a significant 
resolution of the epistemological crisis addressed herein, as 
embodied in the issue of learning theory, of the 
tradition/experience problem, and the tradition/culture 
problem. 

Overall Summary and Conclusions 
As argued herein, the crisis of education in the plural 
world is the result of an inconsistency and an incompatibility 
in the most fundamental assumptions, about knowledge and 
reality, with which we interpret the world. The roots of the 
inconsistency and incompatibility, I argue, stem from limited 
assumptions in both of these areas. As John Cobb has pointed 
out (see Chapter 2), there is a tendency within the 
contemporary academic culture to view reality as through and 
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through culturally and linguistically constructed, thereby 
denying a given element in perception. Such a view 
significantly limits what can be known, leading many 
intellectuals, I argue, to assert the impossibility of knowing 
anything beyond themselves (philosophical solipsism) or their 
own culture or historical time period. In taking such a 
position, the temptation to ignore or even to deny knowledge 
outside of one's cultural-linguistic context is substantial. 
As Cobb has also argued, the tendency to view reality as 
culturally and linguistically constructed has led many 
intellectuals away from reflecting upon deeper issues such as 
reality and truth, often leading to the denial of their 
existence. 

Nevertheless, the issues can no longer be avoided, 
especially given the weaknesses, pointed out herein, of 
cultural and contextual analysis. As many have recognized 
(see Chapter 2), every individual or group must consider 
ultimate questions about reality, knowledge, truth, and 
authority, because assumptions about selves, teaching and 
learning theories, and especially conceptualizations of 
morality, depend upon assumptions about these ultimate issues. 
Unfortunately, these ultimate philosophical questions have 
been presumed to be only of "Western" significance, when they 
are actually of universal significance, because all human 
beings acquire knowledge as the human person interacts bodily 
with her environments, be they spiritual, physical, somatic. 
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or cultural-linguistic. The resistance to dealing with 
ultimate questions is, at least in part, related to the 
assumption of the historical, cultural, and linguistic 
conditionality of knowledge. Such limited assumptions about 
knowledge (and reality) have enabled many in the academic 
culture to avoid dealing with these broader philosophical 
issues. 

In the West, knowledge has tended to be viewed in terms 
of its mental dimensions, whereas many postmodern educators 
tend to view knowledge primarily in terms of its cultural and 
linguistic dimensions. Both assumptions are limited, however, 
because the more fundamental dimensions of the knowing process 
(for example, direct somatic experience) tend to be ignored, 
even though they obviously exist. Although philosophers— 
premodern, modern, and postmodern—have given some attention 
to the body as a source of knowing, the full philosophical 
significance of the body remains largely unexplored. 

Furthermore, as I have argued, educators cannot credibly 
use culture as a category of analysis for several reasons: 
first, because culture and language do not, in and of 
themselves, adequately account for all aspects of either 
reality or knowledge; second, because the plural, 
multicultural world is made up of so many different racial, 
ethnic, political, and socioeconomic subcultures; third, 
because cultures create, condone, and continue certain 
cultural evils, such as patriarchy and slavery; and fourth, 
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because both moral and immoral practices exist within the same 
culture or tradition. Culture is a theoretical category 
having limited practical significance for formulating a common 
good with which persons can live in a plural, multicultural 
world. What is needed, then, is a noncultural basis for 
knowledge. 

The body provides an element of the knowing process 
common to all cultural and linguistic contexts, thereby 
allowing us to overcome the implications of the contextual 
nature of knowing. Whether or not the body can provide a 
basis for a non-Cartesian (that is, nonbelief state) 
foundation for knowledge, or perhaps for some type of 
neofoundationalism, is another interesting question. At the 
very least, direct somatic experience will move us beyond the 
weaknesses of the cultural and linguistic assumptions about 
knowing. 

Within the field of ethics, the need for a noncultural 
basis for knowledge has been recognized, because cultural 
normativeness has been shown to be an inadequate source of 
authority for adjudicating between conflicting moral claims, 
especially when they exist within the same cultural context. 
Furthermore, in using Soelle's category of "affliction," I 
have attempted to envision a most egregious level of 
immorality, a point at which cultural normativeness would 
never be an adequate justification for such affliction. Such 
a claim, however, would not necessarily involve assuming that 
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a cultural value could never be more important than a somatic 
value. Nevertheless, the body, as a source of knowing common 
to all cultural and linguistic contexts, has significant 
positive implications for ethics. 

Regarding Christian religious education, we have explored 
the limitations and consequences of regarding all knowledge to 
be conditioned by history, culture, and language. What is 
needed, I argue, and what the body provides, is a source of 
knowing common to all cultural contexts. Unless we have some 
source of knowledge common to all cultural contexts, we cannot 
adequately justify any of our knowledge claims in a plural 
world. Recognizing the somatic dimensions of the knowing 
process, then, allows for a broader theory of learning, helps 
Christian religious educators to see the interrelations 
between tradition and experience, and provides a basis upon 
which to make knowledge claims regarding the essential content 
of Christianity. 
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